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THE NEED OF BASIC RESEARCH IN PSYCHIATRY 


The vigorous attack which has been made in recent years upon 
problems of personality development and the behavior problems of 
youth has led to the development of a large number of child-guid- 
ance clinics. Some five hundred such institutions have been estab- 
lished in as many as thirty-three states. The public has manifested 
a great deal of faith that psychiatry would provide a body of scien- 
tific data which would aid materially in adjusting children to the 
growing difficulties of life in our modern industrial society. So far, 
psychiatry has scarcely justified the faith that has been placed in it. 
Such is the case because psychiatrists have been more interested in 
their work as practitioners than in fundamental research. More- 
over, the science of medicine has given inadequate attention to re- 
search in the field of psychiatry. 

In the Twelfth Annual Report of the Commonwealth Fund for the 
Year Ending September 30, 1930, the following statement is made 
with respect to child-guidance clinics and the need of basic research 
in psychiatry. 

For the past eight years the Commonwealth Fund has devoted a considerable 


amount of effort to the cultivation of child-guidance clinics. In the words of an 
admirable leaflet recently published by the Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic, 
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this type of organization is “primarily concerned with the study, treatment, and 
conservation of the mental health of the city’s children. Its interest is in at- 
tempting to understand the problems of personality in its formative stages, and 
its search is for knowledge of the human relationships, the living conditions, 
and situations which make a child’s development difficult or easy, normal or 
abnormal. The clinic works for mental health in childhood, which means sta- 
bility and happiness in adult life.’’ 

The child-guidance clinic is distinguished by a particular pattern of organ- 
ization and procedure; it includes a psychiatrist, a psychologist, and one or 
more psychiatric social workers, who collaborate in the effort to discover the 
real nature of the child’s difficulties, in the formulation of a plan for resolving 
those difficulties, and in the application of the plan to the child’s life. 

Clinics of this sort have multiplied rapidly in the past decade. In eight large 
cities full-time clinics resulted directly from demonstrations financed by the 
Fund; in three times as many instances they have grown up without such 
special stimulus; there are now several hundred clinics providing part-time 
service which follows the same pattern, or psychiatric service for children under 
some other plan. The effort to mobilize social resources for the adjustment of 
children to the mounting difficulties of civilized life assumes constantly growing 
proportions. Different theories of adjustment are being put to work in dozens 
of varieties of schools, clinics, nurseries, study groups. All this in turn is part 
of a larger movement toward a fuller understanding and a freer handling of the 
problems of human personality at all ages, a movement which takes its impetus 
from the growing incidence of mental disease and which draws its energy from 
the universal concern of men and women with the tendencies, causes, and results 
of human behavior. 

In this broad drift toward what is perhaps somewhat loosely called ‘‘mental 
hygiene” the child-guidance clinics play a very definite réle. It may be said 
without contradiction that as a group they have commended themselves not 
only to the common sense of the communities in which they have worked but 
to the professions from which they draw their premises and their workers. 
Nevertheless, after this decade of rapid growth, the clinics face two barriers to 
further progress. One is the failure of psychiatry as a specialized field of medi- 
cine to keep pace with the enormous interest in its findings by carrying forward 
basic research into the origins of personality disorders and the nature and varia- 
tions of normal development. Broadly speaking, the clinics lack the stimulation ‘ 
and the guidance which they would derive from a continuous inflow of fresh 
concepts, currently tested hypotheses, and new techniques from the institu- 
tions best fitted for research into such matters. The clinics—giving technical 
service in a community setting and harried by the pressure of the day’s work— 
cannot supply this lack for themselves. 

The second barrier, closely connected with the first, is the undersupply of 
competent psychiatrists. The expansion of preventive services of all kinds, 
added to the growing burden of institutional care for the mentally diseased, has 
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created a serious deficiency in the number of well-trained men. This deficiency 

appears to be increasing. The child-guidance clinics are handicapped by it; new 
projects, well conceived and well supported by intelligent public opinion, are 
frequently delayed by the difficulty of finding personnel; and in the existing 
clinics the limited supply of workers creates artificial salary levels and leads to 
an unfortunate amount of shifting from one community to another. Since the 
nature of the clinic makes it necessary for a well-grounded psychiatrist to 
undergo special training before he can fit smoothly into child-guidance proce- 
dures, it is a slow process to recruit new workers. The underlying difficulty, how- 
ever, is one of basic training. At the last meeting of the American Psychiatric 
Association a committee headed by Dr. William A. White of St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital brought in a report which included these significant statements: 

“The dearth of competent psychiatrists is becoming a major issue in human 
welfare. It is no longer merely a matter of overcrowded mental hospitals in 
which the patients receive but momentary attention from the mental special- 
BUS): 645) Weare confronted by a matter amounting to a national emergency— 
one not alone of producing psychiatrists enough to meet the need, but one of 
producing, in large numbers, psychiatrists competent to handle the extremely 
involved problems for which their aid is more and more insistently requested.” 

The Fund has done what seemed advisable with existing facilities to promote 
training in psychiatry both in general and for the child-guidance field. Six 
physicians who have already had postgraduate psychiatric experience are re- 
ceived annually, for a year’s training, at the Institute for Child Guidance in New 
York. A total of twenty-three three-year fellowships has been made available 
for advanced psychiatric study at the Graduate School of Medicine of the 
University of Pennsylvania, the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, and the Henry 
Phipps Psychiatric Clinic in Baltimore. It is doubtful whether a larger number 
of current fellowships for advanced work would be useful, because the number 
of candidates with adequate preparation in psychiatry is sharply limited. At 
the Colorado Psychopathic Hospital an effort has been made to encourage 
psychiatric training at an earlier stage: twelve two-year fellowships in psy- 
chiatry have been offered to promising medical graduates who have completed 
only a general internship. Since there have been many applicants for these 
fellowships and it has been possible to select men of real promise, the plan has 
had value in the existing emergency. Five fellowships have also been created 
by the Fund for award whenever and wherever a suitable candidate presents 
himself. 

Such measures, however, have at best a limited and temporary influence on 
the problem as a whole. There is even doubt perhaps of the wisdom of long- 
continued dependence upon this incentive of fellowships in recruiting for a 
medical specialty. The solution, it would seem, must be looked for where so 
many other medical problems must be solved—in the curriculum of the medical 
school. Child guidance, like psychiatry in general, will be hard put to it for 
workers until the undergraduate teaching of medicine is such as to arouse an 
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early interest in psychiatry on the part of superior students; and until the op- 
portunities for postgraduate training and research are comparable to those 
offered by other branches of medicine. At present, in the words of Dr. White’s 
committee, “the specialty of psychiatry is almost universally neglected by medi- 
cal educators.” If the entire field of psychiatric education should be subjected 
to thorough-going study, it might be possible in time to overcome the effects of 
this neglect. Such a study is urgently needed, at all events, as the first step to- 
ward relieving a situation which threatens an impasse in the development of 
psychiatric service. 


In an address delivered before the annual congress on medical . 
education, licensure, and hospitals, Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary 
of the Department of the Interior, also called attention to the need 
of basic research in psychiatry. 

What can we do to strengthen the mental health of the nation? In the first 
place, we must have trained men and women who know as much as can be 
known about psychiatry, and we must have every physician trained so that he 
will have an adequate conception of the various mental states. The profession 
of medicine has been so engrossed in its marvelous successes in the application 
of biology, physics, and chemistry to the protection and treatment of human 
beings that it has paid little attention to psychiatry and to the mental side of 
patients. Certain experts have developed more or less by chance, but deliberate 
preparation of the medical profession in psychiatry has been in this country, 
for the most part, and in other countries as well, of a distinctly inferior charac- 
ter. This troublesome, mysterious, and difficult domain of health must be stud- 
ied and restudied. As we conquer’ infectious diseases, as we prolong life, the 
necessity increases for us, as physicians, to assist in the living out of life under 
what we call modern conditions. 


THE TEXTBOOK IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


In no other country has the textbook occupied such an important 
place in the schools as that which it holds in the United States. This 
situation has resulted in part because we have lacked adequately 
trained teachers and in part because of the excellence of our text- 
books. While it is unlikely that American teachers will ever come 
to rely a great deal on direct oral instruction, which is a characteristic 
of European schools, it is imperative that they abandon the formal 
textbook methods which have dominated our methods of instruction 
in the past. The professional training of teachers will not banish 
the textbook from the schools but will profoundly modify the uses 
made of it. 
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Part II of the Thirtieth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, entitled The Textbook in American Education, 
is devoted to consideration of some major problems of textbook pro- 
duction, selection, and use. In a chapter entitled “The Textbook and 
Methods of Teaching,” William C. Bagley reports an investigation 
the purpose of which was to determine to what extent the textbook 
“still dominates instruction in American schools.” The findings of 
the study are summarized as follows: 


There is a prevailing opinion among American students of education that 
the classwork of our public schools is still characterized by the formal mastery 
and reproduction of textbook materials. The reports of school surveys tend in 
some measure to confirm this opinion in that even the more recent reports com- 
plain of the prevalence of the textbook-recitation method. 

Reports of observations of 539 class exercises, made by city and county su- 
pervisors, principals, and assistant superintendents, and by state and university 
inspectors and visitors, suggest that the prevailing opinion may be in need of 
revision, particularly as applied to the elementary schools of towns and cities. 
One or another form of the socialized-recitation and project methods appeared 
approximately as frequently in these lessons as did the “straight” recitation 
from the single textbook. In the city elementary schools, the former methods 
were noted in more than one-third of all the lessons observed and nearly three 
times as frequently as the straight textbook recitation. In the high schools, 
both village and city, the textbook-recitation method is much more common; 
in 42.8 per cent of the lessons observed this method was noted; one or more 
forms of the socialized-recitation and project methods appeared in 20 per cent 
of the lessons. It should be noted that the methods selected for comparison 
with the formal textbook-recitation method do not exhaust the procedures that 
reflect the teachings of the dominant school of American educational theory. 
Although the items did not appear on the check list, such terms as “pupil-ac- 
tivities,’’ ‘creative activities,’ and ‘‘child-centered activities’? were added by 
some of the observers. Contemporary educational theory seems to be affect- 
ing elementary-school practice in a fairly profound fashion, and it is apparently 
not without its influence upon the secondary school. 

Whether a teacher will tend toward the use of the more formal textbook 
methods or toward the use of the methods more highly approved by contem- 
porary educational theory would seem to depend in part upon his training. In 
general, the longer the training, the greater the likelihood that he will follow 
the latter tendency. There is a suggestion in our findings, however, that the 
type as well as the extent of the training has some influence here and that the 
degree in which he will depart from the more formal types of teaching will de- 
pend in some measure upon whether he has been instructed in educational 
theory. 
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The beginning teacher, whatever his training, seems more likely to depend 
upon formal textbook methods than do teachers of from two to five years’ ex- 
perience. Teachers with more than five years’ experience revealed, in our study, 
the least dependence upon such methods; among them, too, the methods ap- 
proved by contemporary educational theory prevail in the highest proportions. 

Drill lessons ranged from 4.4 per cent to 23.5 per cent of all methods reported; 
the former figure is for the village high schools, the latter for non-public schools. 
For the city high schools the figure is 5.5 per cent; for the village elementary 
schools, 9.6 per cent; for the rural schools, 8.3 per cent. As would be expected, 
the strictly drill lesson is less in evidence in the high school than in the elemen- 
tary school. How often it should be in evidence in either type of school, no one 
knows—although as is usual in such instances many persons express violent 
opinions. It is perhaps significant that no one of the five groups of public schools 
represented in our study reveals the drill lessons as constituting as much as 
one-tenth of the total number of methods checked by the observers in a pre- 
sumably random sampling of school exercises. 

The rural schools are not adequately represented in this study, hence our 
findings should be interpreted with reference only to town and city schools and 
mainly to the latter. Even in this restricted field, however, it is significant that 
less than five per cent (4.2 per cent) of the teachers observed, selected pre- 
sumably at random, had had less than two years of post-high-school education, 
that 47 per cent had had four years or more of post-high-school education, and 
that more than 15 per cent had apparently had work in advance of the Bache- 
lor’s degree. 


THE “REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH” 


The first issue of the first journal to attempt a systematic review 
of educational research has just appeared. The Review of Education- 
al Research is the official organ of the American Educational Re- 
search Association, a department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

The first issue deals with the curriculum. It was prepared by a 
committee consisting of Henry Harap, William L. Connor, and 
Ralph W. Tyler, assisted by several other persons. This issue in- 
cludes an extensive classified bibliography and treats of methods of 
curriculum-making; studies of the objectives of the curriculum; 
studies of learning which bear on the curriculum, and time allotment 
and grade placement; and others. Four other issues, dealing with 
teacher personnel, school organization, special methods up to the 
end of the elementary school, and individual differences and psy- 
chological tests, are scheduled to appear during the year. The whole 
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field of research has been divided into fifteen topics, which will be 
covered in three years. Three numbers will appear during the spring 
and two during the autumn. 

Subscriptions to this journal may be sent to the American Educa- 
tional Research Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. The subscription rate is $4.00 a year. Single numbers 
may be purchased at $1.00 a copy. Special rates are provided for 
quantity orders. 


OBJECTIVE DETERMINATION OF THE RESULTS OF SUPERVISION 


The United States Office of Education has issued Bulletin No. 31, 
1930, entitled Supervision and Rural School Improvement. The bul- 
letin describes the present status of rural-school supervision, what 
supervisors do, the result of school supervision, appropriate super- 
visory measures, and how supervision was initiated in seven states. 
The following statement describes certain studies which show ob- 
jectively the results of supervision. 


Experiments have been made in at least four states with the definite purpose 
of measuring these results. In each case two groups of schools, one supervised 
and the other unsupervised, had all the contributory factors as nearly equiva- 
lent as possible. The supervised group was called the “experimental,” and the 
unsupervised, the “control” group. Since the two groups differed only in one 
element, it was assumed that supervision would be the significant feature caus- 
ing any difference appearing in the results. The following brief accounts of ex- 
periments made in South Dakota, Indiana, Michigan, and North Carolina 
illustrate the scope and the findings of such investigations. 

The South Dakota experiment.—The first experiment to contribute scientific 
evidence that supervision of rural schools was a very positive factor in the 
improvement of instruction was made in small, isolated schools in Brown Coun- 
ty, South Dakota. The experimental group of schools selected was composed 
of fifteen schools—eleven one-room schools and four schoolrooms in four-teacher 
schools. The control group was made up of twenty-five schools. Conditions 
as to types of schools, length of terms, social and economic status of communi- 
ties, parentage of children (nationality, education, and wealth) were similar. 
The qualifications of the teachers were equivalent, such minor differences ex- 
isting as that the teachers in the experimental group were superior in certifi- 
cation and salary, while those in the control group excelled slightly in academic 
education and experience. 

In testing the pupils in Grades III—VIII, inclusive, the same standardized 
tests in reading, composition, spelling, penmanship, and arithmetic were used. 
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The initial tests were given in the fall of 1919 and the final tests in the spring 
of 1920. The children of the experimental group, whose fifteen teachers had 
received supervisory help for a seven-months’ period, were found in the final 
tests to have made 94 per cent more progress than those in the unsupervised 
group. The supervisor, in charge of the experiment, considers that the co- 
operation of the pupils had much to do with the results obtained. He says: 
“Nothing can supplant in improvement of instruction the child’s own interest 
and desire for improvement; but second only to that is the teacher’s knowledge 
of how to render him assistance in attaining his ambition.” 

The Indiana experiment.—In 1923-25, under the direction of the state super- 
intendent of public instruction, the effectiveness of intensive supervision in 
promoting the learning of the pupils was demonstrated by a series of tests used 
in all types of schools in Lagrange and Johnson Counties, Indiana. When the 
experiment was initiated in October, 1923, two supervisors were employed for a 
period of two years for each of the two counties selected for demonstration 
work, while two other counties with similar conditions as to training of teachers, 
type and equipment of buildings, and other governing factors, including taxable 
wealth, were selected as control counties. Standardized achievement tests in 
reading, language, spelling, and arithmetic were given in October, 1923, to all 
pupils in Grades III-VITI, inclusive, in all four counties. They apparently es- 
tablished the fact that the school attainment of the two demonstration counties 
and those of the control counties were approximately the same at the beginning 
of the experiment. In April, 1924, tests were given again in the four counties; 
also in October, 1924, and in April, 1925. 

The combined results of the tests in reading, language, spelling, and arith- 
metic show that during the first year of the experiment the schools of the demon- 
stration counties considered as a whole accomplished 14.3 per cent more work 
than the schools of the control counties. During the second year this superiority 
was even more marked, the progress in the demonstration counties exceeding 
that made in the control counties by 25.7 per cent. In other words, the pupils 
of Lagrange and Johnson Counties who had the advantages of supervision 
learned in the first year about a seventh more, and in the second year about a 
quarter more, than the pupils in the schools of Rush and Whitley Counties 
which had no supervisors. 

The Michigan experiment.—Thirty-five one-teacher schools and eight rooms 
of two-teacher schools in Oakland and Macomb Counties, respectively, were 
used in an experiment to determine to what extent, if any, pupils learn more 
in supervised schools than they do in similar schools not having this service. 
The schools chosen were carefully matched in such qualifications of teachers, 
as age, training, experience, tenure, and salary, and in number of pupils enrolled. 
In September, 1924, all pupils in Grades ITI-VIII, inclusive, were tested as to 
their native capacities by means of the national intelligence test, and as to 
ability in school subjects through a series of standardized tests. In practically 
all respects in which both pupils and teachers in the counties were compared 
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they were very similar; such differences as appeared were insignificant. Super- 
visors of instruction were provided in Oakland and not in Macomb County. 

First, the average scores on the fall tests for each county were computed; 
second, the average scores made by the same pupils in the spring tests were 
computed. The differences between the fall and the spring averages were taken 
as the measure of progress made during the year. From the testing of thousands 
of pupils in all parts of the county the normal amount of gain made by average 
pupils in one year of school work is known. The actual gains made by the pu- 
pils in the experiment were expressed in percentages of the normal gain for a 
school year. 

The average of these percentages was for the supervised schools 170.8; for 
the unsupervised schools, 97. This means that the pupils in the supervised 
schools of Oakland County, in the nine phases of the subjects tested, accom- 
plished 170.8 per cent of a normal year of school work; while the pupils in the 
unsupervised schools of Macomb County accomplished 97 per cent of a normal 
year of school work. The difference between these is 73.8, or 76 per cent; that 
is, the achievement of the supervised pupils was 76 per cent greater than the 
achievement of the unsupervised pupils. 

The period between the fall and spring tests was approximately 150 school 
days. Assuming that the unsupervised schools achieved 150 days of school work 
in this time in the nine subjects tested, the supervised schools accomplished the 
equivalent of 264 days of achievement in the same subjects. 

According to all available information the pupils in the supervised schools 
were no more intelligent, nor were the teachers more competent, than those in 
the unsupervised schools. In fact, in every respect in which both pupils and 
teachers were compared they were very similar. The only difference, so far as 
can be determined, to account for the greater progress evidenced by the pupils 
of Oakland County is that their schools were organized under a systematic 
program of supervision which the schools of the neighboring county did not 
have. ; 

The North Carolina experiment.—An experiment was initiated in 1924-25 
by the assistant state supervisor of rural schools in North Carolina to ascertain 
the value of expert supervision in the larger type of consolidated rural schools, 
with an eight months’ school term, using for her experiment Craven and Jones 
Counties. The direct purpose of the experiment was to measure the first year’s 
work of the rural-school supervisor provided for Craven County schools by 
comparing results with the year’s work of those of unsupervised Jones County. 

The facts contributory to achievement compared were training, experience, 
tenure of teachers; enrolment and number of grades per teacher; and educa- 
tional and mental status of children. Each teacher taught one grade. There 
were very slight differences in any of the important factors and such differences 
as could not be avoided tended to counteract each other. 

The initial standardized achievement tests given in the fall of 1924 revealed 
that the previous achievement of both groups of pupils in reading, arithmetic, 
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and spelling—the subjects tested—was below normal in every subject. This 
would indicate a need for supervision of instruction or some agency for increasing 
teaching efficiency. The final tests given five months afterwards revealed that 
on an average the children in the supervised schools advanced 126 per cent 
faster than the children in the unsupervised group, or 2.26 times as fast. 

The supervised group received the equivalent of 138 days of instruction dur- 
ing the 100 days of the experiment. On the basis of the same difference for the 
entire term of 160 days the supervised children did the work of 1.38 grades dur- 
ing the year. On a basis of the time spent by the supervisor in these schools, 
one supervisor could supervise thirty-six teachers. On a basis of the results 
obtained and the current cost of instruction, the services of a supervisor who 
could produce such improvement in the total results of thirty-six classrooms 
would be valued at $12,474 annually. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING ABSENCE OF FACULTY MEMBERS 
IN TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The Association of Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools of New 
Jersey has made an investigation of the regulations governing ab- 
sence on the part of members of the faculties of teacher-training 
institutions. The following statement is a summary of the findings 
of the investigation. 

Six types of teacher-training institutions were studied, namely, state normal 
schools, state teachers’ colleges, state and private universities, city normal or 
teachers’ colleges and institutes. The median number of faculty members of 
the 134 institutions answering is 47.6. The median number of students enrolled 
in the six types of institutions, for 136 institutions answering, is 636.3. The 
committee sent questionnaires to 346 institutions; 158, or 46 per cent, returned 
the questionnaires partially or completely filled out. 

It appears that more than one-half of all the institutions studied have salary- 
schedule regulations. This is more common among state institutions than other 
types. These data indicate that a larger number have local regulations than 
those having state regulations governing salary schedules. The tendency seems 
to be in favor of local regulations in preference to state. 

One hundred and forty-eight institutions replied to the question, ““Does your 
institution have any regulations governing sick leave?” The replies indicate 
that about 45 per cent have regulations of this type. 

Institutions are liberal in paying teachers for absence due to sickness. 
Ninety-one answers to this question were returned. Of this number, seventy- 
eight pay full salary, twelve pay one-half salary, seventeen pay full resid less 
salary for substitute. 

The median number of days teachers may be absent receiving full pay is 25.9 
days with a range from five days to one year. The median number of days 
teachers may be absent receiving one-half pay is 32.5 days with a range of ten 
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days to three years. The median number of days teachers may be absent re- 
ceiving full pay less pay for substitutes is thirty-five days with a range of three 
to eighty days. 

The committee was interested in knowing how institutions interpret sick 
leave. The following schools give the interpretation in a general way. Seventy- 
six institutions say “‘illness of staff member,” fifty-seven state ‘death in fam- 
ily,” thirty-nine state “illness in family,” eleven state “other causes.” 

Sixty-nine institutions answered the question, “May this sick-leave privilege, 
not used yearly, be applied toward a longer sick leave later?’’ Only six institu- 
tions have such privilege, these being the state normal schools of Connecticut, 
one university, and two city normal-training colleges. Considering the six in- 
stitutions having such privilege, further analysis shows that five or six schools 
allow ten to twelve days to accumulate each year. These schools allow a range 
of sixty to one hundred days to accumulate and may be used at a later date. 

Of the 137 institutions answering the question, “Does your institution grant 
leaves of absence?” 128 replied affirmatively. All but 7 per cent of the state 
institutions grant leaves of absence. Of the 128 replying affirmatively to the 
same question, eighty-four grant leaves for study, fifty for travel, thirty-seven 
for rest and recreation, twenty-three for teaching in other institutions, twenty- 
three for writing, and six for other reasons. The length of time granted for 
leaves of absence, regardless of how the time is spent, is approximately ten 
months. 

Of the eighty-four institutions allowing leaves of absence for study, twenty- 
three provide full pay, thirty-six half pay, twenty-five no pay. 

Of the fifty institutions allowing leaves of absence for travel, twelve provide 
full pay, fifteen half pay, twenty-two no pay. 

Of the thirty-seven institutions allowing leaves of absence for rest or recrea- 
tion, six allow full pay, five allow half pay, and twenty-six allow no pay. 

Of the twenty-two institutions providing leaves of absence for teaching in 
other institutions, five allow full pay, two allow half pay, and fifteen allow no 
pay. 

,Of the twenty-three institutions providing leaves of absence for writing for 
publication, four allow full pay, six half pay, and thirteen no pay. 

Only five institutions out of ninety-seven allow sick-leave privilege to ac- 
cumulate, to be used for study, travel, etc. 

There seems to be little difference in the policies of the various institutions 
as regards the time and salary for leaves for the various members of the staff. 
Administrative officers, heads of departments, and instructors are usually re- 
quired to give from five to six years of service before the privilege becomes 
operative. The time granted for leaves ranges from 9.18 months to 10.24 
months. The staff member, considering all schools granting pay for leaves, 
receives on an average 63.83 per cent to 66 per cent of his salary. 

In case of absence of a teacher, the institution, in 73 per cent of the 115 
cases, pays the salary of the substitute. In the remaining 27 per cent of the 
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cases, it was found that the substitute is paid either by the absent teacher or 
by the absent teacher and the institution. 


STATISTICS OF NEGRO EDUCATION FOR 1927-28 


A pamphlet issued by the United States Office of Education under 
the title Statistics of the Negro Race, 1927-28, indicates that there 
has been in recent years a noteworthy advance in the education of 
the negro. During the period 1919-20 to 1927-28 “the following 
increases for the negro race are noted in eighteen southern states 
where separate records are kept for white and negro schools; children 
five to seventeen years of age, inclusive, 10.8 per cent; pupils en- 
rolled, g per cent; high-school enrolment, 177.8 per cent; average 
daily attendance, 17.5 per cent; and aggregate number of days at- 
tended, 29.6 per cent.”’ In 1927-28 there were in these eighteen 
states 3,212,950 negro children between the ages of five and seven- 
teen. In the elementary grades in private and public schools 2,201,- 
221 negro pupils were enrolled, in four-year high schools 92,624 pu- 
pils were enrolled, and the average daily attendance was 1,663,481. 
The average number of days attended by each pupil in the year 
was 95; the average length of the school year was 131 days. The 


percentage of the negro school population enrolled was 71.4; the 
percentage of pupils enrolled in high school was 4.04. 


A GUIDE TO RESEARCH STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


For the past three years the United States Office of Education 
has been engaged in collecting and publishing information concern- 
ing research studies in education made by all agencies in the United 
States. A recent circular (Office of Education Circular No. 31) is 
entitled “List of Educational Research Studies of State Depart- 
ments of Education and State Education Associations, No. 1.” It 
contains a list of studies that have been recently completed as well 
as a list of studies that are reported to be in progress. The items in 
the circular are briefly annotated. 

NEW COURSES OF STUDY IN HEALTH AND SAFETY 
EDUCATION FOR THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 
The Department of Education of Baltimore has published two 


significant courses of study for use in the kindergarten and first six 
grades of the elementary school. One of these is devoted to health 
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education and the other to safety education. The general principle 
underlying both courses of study is that neither health nor safety 
education should be offered as a special subject in the elementary 
schools. Rather, health and safety teaching should arise from the 
incidents and lessons of other subjects. Both courses are organized 
with the view of revealing to teachers the opportunities of correlat- 
ing health and safety instruction with the regular subjects of the 
curriculum. 

The course of study in health education is organized around three 
main topics: (1) “The Healthy Organism,” (2) “The Healthy 
Personality,” and (3) ‘The Healthy Home and Community.” 
Under each of these major topics are grouped numerous subtopics, 
each of which is developed around the following three headings for 
every grade: (1) health habits, attitudes, and knowledge which 
should be acquired by the child by the end of the grade; (2) sug- 
gested problems, activities, references, and explanations; (3) prob- 
lems and activities related to health suggested by the grade curricu- 
lum. The course of study in safety education is organized under 
three main divisions: (1) “Opportunities for Safety Education in 
the Elementary Curriculum,” (2) “Units in Safety Education in 
Elementary Grades,” and (3) ‘Administrative Aids to Safety Edu- 
cation.”” The two monographs do much to bring into the focus of 
the teacher’s attention the health and safety experiences inherent 
in the elementary-school curriculum. 


SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION OF RESULTS 
OF INSTRUCTION BY RADIO 


The University of Wisconsin has made the following announce- 
ment with respect to the results of an experiment which it has been 
conducting to determine the effectiveness of radio as a medium of 
instruction. 


The Wisconsin experiment to measure the effectiveness of the radio in teach- 
ing current events and music to pupils of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
in twenty-five schools in Dane county, Wisconsin, was conducted by the radio- 
research committee of the university. This committee consists of Professors 
E. B. Gordon, of the school of music; John Guy Fowlkes, of the school of educa- 
tion; H. L. Ewbank, of the department of speech; and Miss Mary D. Webb, 
research assistant. 

County superintendents chose the twenty-five experimental schools and 
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twenty-five control schools that were as nearly alike as possible for the experi- 
ment, which was carefully prepared and performed. After the broadcasting had 
finished, an examination was given and followed shortly by the second one. 
The results of the experiment were as follows: 

1. A comparison of scores made on the fifty questions taken from the Current 
Events magazine by the two groups of schools gave a critical ratio of .331 in 
favor of the non-radio group. 

2. A comparison of the scores made on the fifty questions taken from the 
supplementary material given in the radio broadcast gave a critical ratio of 
2.71 in favor of the radio group. 

3. A comparison of the total scores made on the examination gave a critical 
ratio of 2.47 in favor of the radio group. 

The results of the second examination were as follows: 

1. On the questions taken from the Current Events there was a critical ratio 
of 2.11 in favor of the radio group. 

2. On the supplementary material there was a critical ratio of 3.22 in favor 
of the radio group. 

3. A comparison of the total scores gave a critical ratio of 2.14 in favor of the 
radio group. 

Professor Fowlkes said that the slight advantage of the control group in the 
test might have been caused by the fact that the pupils were unaccustomed to 
listening to the radio critically when they first began the lessons. 

Slightly different experiments were performed in the school with music 
lessons. The results of the experimental group at the end of the course com- 
pared with those made by the control group were: 

Sixth grade: critical ratio of 10.5 in favor of the radio group. 

Seventh grade: critical ratio of 7.3 in favor of the radio group. 

Eighth grade: critical ratio of 6.16 in favor of the radio group. 

“Reports made weekly from the teachers in the experimental schools indi- 
cated that in their opinion the broadcasts were successful in arousing the pupils’ 
interests and in teaching the subject matter of the course,” Professor Fowlkes 
said. 

“The members of the radio-research committee report that the radio can be 
used to teach subjects when no qualified teacher is available in the room and 
that its greatest use will be to supplement the efforts of the classroom teacher.” 


EFFECTIVENESS OF SUMMER-SCHOOL WORK 


H. H. Bixler, director of the testing and guidance program in the 
public schools in Atlanta, has made a study of the success of pupils 
during the semester following their attendance at summer school. 
If a pupil had completed a semester’s work in a certain subject 
during the summer school, his record in that subject during the 
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following semester was examined. Two groups of pupils were con- 
sidered, namely, those doing review work and those doing advanced 
work. A relatively high percentage of failure was found among those 
who had done review work. Such a result was to be expected inas- 
much as the pupils doing review work were a select group of weak 
pupils. On the other hand, pupils who undertook to do advanced 
work during the summer were unusually successful in their work 
during the following semester. Although the number of cases in- 
volved in the study was not sufficiently large to be statistically 
significant, the excellent records made by pupils doing advanced 
work led Mr. Bixler to recommend that more pupils be permitted 
to take advanced work in the summer school. 


A NEW MAGAZINE FOR TEACHERS 


The Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene announces the 
publication of a new magazine under the title Understanding the 
Child. The magazine is to be financed by the Godfrey M. Hyams 
Trust and is to be sent free to every public-school teacher in the 
state of Massachusetts. The purpose of the magazine is “‘to collect 
and interpret the latest and most reliable facts about the behavior 
of children so that teachers may have a better understanding of the 
boys and girls under their charge.” The policy of the magazine will 
be to stress the problems of the normal child rather than those of 
the problem child. 

The editor of the magazine is J. Mace Andress. The place of pub- 
lication is 5 Joy Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Non-residents of 
Massachusetts may secure the magazine at the subscription rate 
of $1.00 a year. 





THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR A PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM* 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago 


We hear these days a great deal of very caustic criticism from the 
self-styled “progressive’’ educators of methods of teaching followed 
in public schools. When those of us who believe that there is a great 
deal that is good in the public schools ask the critics to be specific 
and furnish a bill of particulars, they tell us that ordinary teaching 
is guilty of unpardonable formalism. It breaks up experience, which 
they say should be presented as a whole, into indefensibly unnatural 
units called “subjects.” Still worse, the ordinary school, by some 
kind of unpardonable vivisection, breaks the pupil up into parts 
and fails to train the “whole child.”” Formalism commits other sins. 
It arranges a program in advance and tries to bring it to pass that 
young minds shall proceed in their development in an orderly and 
systematic way. We are told that systematic development is con- 
trary to the arrangement ordained from the beginning of the uni- 
verse. The law of development, it is reported, is a law of unique 
personal steps. One individual mind is so unlike any other individ- 
ual mind that there is no telling what it will do next. The duty of the 
teacher is to allow each pupil to enjoy the utmost freedom, to dis- 
cover, to create, to invent, to go his own way. 

If the so-called ‘progressive’ educators are right and the rest of 
us are wrong, it will certainly be a disaster if we do not very soon 
come to a recognition of this fact. A new generation of teachers is 
coming on the scene, and they are going to be trained by someone. 
In the interests of right, truth, and justice, error ought to be sup- 
pressed. There ought to be nothing but valid educational doctrine 
presented to the novitiates in the teaching profession. 

The progressives would have ordinary teachers of teachers like 

* Address delivered before the joint meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
and the National Council of Childhood Education held on February 23, 1931. 
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myself banished. I am frank to say that I have no intention of retir- - 
ing voluntarily so long as I enjoy my present good health. I for one 
do not feel guilty of transgressing the laws of nature in advocating 
the teaching of school subjects and in insisting that school programs 
shall be arranged in as orderly a fashion as possible. Nor do I be- 
lieve that the small cult that has arrogated to itself the title “pro- 
gressives” is either wise or sound in its educational doctrines. If we, 
the ordinary teachers of teachers, are to be extinguished in the in- 
terests of valid educational doctrines, we are going to present a 
vigorous statement of our beliefs before we go. We shall be articu- 
late as long as we have breath. We are going to try to persuade the 
world to spare us and accept the truth as our “unprogressive” 
minds see it. 

I shall, accordingly, proceed to the statement of the reasons why 
I believe that teachers should be taught to teach subjects and the 
reasons why I believe that children should not have unlimited free- 
dom and the reasons why I believe that no child ever appears as a 
whole child at any one time or place. 
‘ First, let us take up the nature of school subjects. I wonder what 
would be the impression created in your minds if I should at this 
juncture interrupt the discussion of the subject assigned to me and 
should begin to entertain you with a vocal solo? I feel sure that all 
of you are psychologists enough to recognize the fact that our adult 
minds follow at any given time trains of thought. Trains of thought 
have the characteristic of coherence. They are selective. While we 
are talking about teacher-training, we are not in the mood to be 
interrupted by vaudeville. Conversely, if I should insist some 
evening on stepping out on the vaudeville stage to deliver myself of 
this talk, I feel sure that, as soon as the audience found out that Iwas 
in earnest about the performance, measures would be taken to go 
on with the regular show. There is no mind of man, nor of woman 
either, which can at one time compass all things. Human minds 
traverse narrow paths. So it came to pass that the philosopher when 
meditating on the universe fell into the well. In like fashion, the 
child when really aroused to earnest thought becomes, as we say, 
“absorbed.”’ I remember a story told by one of my educational 
friends. His boy, who had just learned to count, was so abstracted 
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from his play and from the ordinary things of life that his mother 
began to worry about him and finally asked him what he was think- 
ing about. He hesitatingly gave up his secret. He was trying to find 
the last number. Whoever really gets interested in the last number 
will have to give up other engagements for the time being. The last 
number is a school subject. Its other name is “arithmetic.” 

There is a captivating romance about a little colony of Greeks 
who wandered away from the mother-country and settled in a new 
land—the land which we now call southern Italy. This band of col- 
onists spent their days cultivating their vineyards and their fields. 
At the end of the day they came together and talked of the mystery 
of number. They sought out the prime numbers and became ab- 
sorbed in the curious properties of these indivisible entities. They 
discussed space forms and laid the foundations of geometry. The 
name of that band of frontier settlers and frontier thinkers has 
come down through history as the synonym of mathematical specu- 
lation—they were Pythagoreans. They were students of a school 
subject. They thought profoundly. They were absorbed in what 
they created. They gave expression in their lives to the most funda- 
mental law of the human mind—the law of coherent, selective think- 
ing. 

The interesting fact to my mind about the science of the last 
number and of prime numbers is not that this science is foreign to 
the human mind but that it has been so engrossing of human think- 
ing that, as it has come down through the ages, it has accumulated 
more and more chapters until now it. challenges the individual mind 
because of the tremendous freightage which it carries. I cannot help 
thinking that, when the so-called “progressives” try to throw over 
the science of arithmetic and substitute for it cooking or gardening 
or driving nails into wood, they are fooling themselves, as we all of us 
like to fool ourselves in the summer when we escape from civiliza- 
tion, as we say, by going where nature is primitive but the furnish- 
ings of our camps are the products of a machine civilization. 

Let us be perfectly clear about arithmetic. The human mind has 
to concentrate on number if it is to comprehend this intricate and 
absorbing system of thinking. Arithmetic is distinct from other sub- 
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jects because the mind of man made it distinct. Arithmetic can be 
acquired by a pupil only when he concentrates, as did the race before 
him, on arithmetic. They who tell us that to think arithmetically 
is unpsychological are merely exhibiting the tendency of the human 
mind to run on narrow tracks. These people are concentrating on a 
speculative philosophy. They have for the moment lost the whole- 
ness of history and psychology. They are for the moment not even 
thinking about the whole child. They are specialists in a cult; doc- 
trinaires; objects for our personal regard, for our psychological un- 
derstanding, for our sympathy, but not for our acceptance as safe 
guides in setting up an educational program. I feel confirmed in my 
belief that arithmetic will survive. My history and my psychology 
tell me that there is hope for this child of the human mind although 
it has been badly treated by its progressive stepmother. 

What is true of arithmetic is true also of other lines of human 
thinking. Suppose that you were deep in some interesting volume 
of history, trying to keep the thread of the narrative in mind, and 
someone should come and shout in your ear, “a?+2ab+-0?.” Can 
you imagine that the impression made on you would have the whole- 
ness and integrative, synthetic quality which are characteristic of 
concentration on a particular subject? 

I am sincere in saying that I would like to be friendly with the 
progressives, especially if they would begin to be psychological and 
teach school subjects. To show how eager I am for their friendship, 
I am going to propose that they join me in establishing a new cult. 
Let us borrow a pattern brought down from the history of educa- 
tion, which has several times recorded that humanism culminated 
in new humanism. Let us call this cult which we are founding to- 
gether the new progressivism. I really believe we can come to a 
workable compromise. It will require a little abstruse psychologiz- 
ing, but it is worth the effort. 

My teacher Wundt describes the successive steps taken by the 
mind in apprehending any object as three in number. When we first 
look at any new object or scene, we have a vague general idea. 
This idea is not complete or clear. If we try to recall its details, we 
find that they are lacking. The second step or series of steps can be 
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described by the word “analysis.” We fix attention now on one 
point, now on another. We find that it is necessary to proceed thus 
in order to clear up our apprehension. We look at the color of the 
object. For the moment we are specialists in color, absorbed in that 
one series of facts. From color we turn to shape. We look at the 
edges and corners. A whole series of form analyses must be made. 
We are now amateur geometricians. If we are interrupted in our 
analytical study of the object, we find that our knowledge is limited. 
We see clearly only what we have covered in our analysis. Where we 
did not analyze, we are still in the first stage, namely, that of mere 
vague seeing. The third step in the psychological seeing of the ob- 
ject is a synthetic reconstruction of the phases which we studied 
separately during the period of analysis. Three steps: vague ap- 
prehension, analytical study, complete synthetic grasp. 

As it is with Wundt’s object, so is it with the child’s world. He 
sees the world in a vague, unclear way. Little by little he analyzes 
out of the vague whole the items to which he pays attention. First 
he sees the people who make him comfortable. Then he sees the 
toys that belong to him. A long time afterward he goes to school, 
and there his teachers introduce him to the skilful ways of analyzing 
the world which the race has devised. In due time he learns to put 
together in a synthetic comprehension what he has gained by analy- 
sis. Note, if you will, that synthetic comprehension comes only after 
analysis. 

I am sure that in our new progressiveness we shall want children 
to see the world in all its fulness. We shall not make the mistake in 
the new progressiveness which was made in mere progressiveness of 
thinking that analytical studies are unnecessary.. We shall look at 
the world with the analytical view of a good geographer, and then 
we shall look at the world as a good historian looks at it. We shall 
be mathematicians and students of literature and of aesthetics and 
of morals. The reason we have to be all these different kinds of 
analyzers is that complete analysis is essential to full, clear, synthetic 
understanding. There is nothing in analysis which is antagonistic 
to synthesis. Analysis and synthesis belong together as successive 
psychological steps. 

Our new progressiveness turns out, you see, to be very favorable 
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to school subjects. School subjects belong to the analytical stage of 
mental growth. In due time the mind that has analyzed the world 
can combine the products of analysis. The great achievements of 
modern science have come because the physicists studied the world 
by their methods and the chemists studied the world by their meth- 
ods, and now the physicists and the chemists find that they can 
make a synthetic combination of all that they have learned sepa- 
rately. The science of physical chemistry is part of the third stage of 
human mental development. I wish as much as any longing pro- 
gressive possibly can that we could jump the children up into the 
physical-chemistry stage at one short jump, but my psychology tells 
me that children will have to analyze for a long time before they 
can synthesize. 

The lesson which we have learned from Wundt can be reinforced 
by a lesson from William James. This time I shall try to convert 
the mere progressives into new progressives in the matter of the 
whole child. There really is no such thing as a whole child. There 
is no such thing as a whole adult. Take ourselves as examples. 
As James would put the matter, we are at the moment a collection 
of educator selves. Most of you have not been your financial selves 
for the last fifteen minutes or perhaps more. You will go back home 
from this meeting, and on the first of March, when the bills come in, 
you will sit down at your desk and begin to worry. Suppose that 
someone should come in and say to you, “Are you a progressive or a 
new progressive?” You would look up blankly and say, ‘“What?” 
The words “progressive” and “‘new progressive” belong to your edu- 
cator selves. The words “‘credit” and “overdrawn” belong to your 
financial selves. You will never be at one and the same time both 
new progressives and overdrawn. 

If you, with your superior mental equipments, drop apart at the 
slightest provocation, what must be true of children? Do you go out 
on the baseball field and try to keep up all forms of school activity? 
Imagine yourself saying to the boys between pitched balls, “I want 
you to think of where the bat came from and where the leather in 
the ball originated because your whole nature demands that I get 
you polished up in geography as well as in baseball.” 

James says that we are all a bundle of selves. There is the academ- 
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ic self, the social self, the business self, the literary self, the paternal 
self, the grand-paternal self, the vacation self, the seasick self, the 
golf self. If anyone wants to see a whole individual, he will have to 
call at the house a number of times. 

It is readily to be seen that the new progressiveness has the for- 
mula for wholeness of the child that is much needed to correct the 
vagueness of the old progressiveness. The whole child must be 
patched together, even as the painter brings to perfection his pic- 
ture by working minutely today on the trees on one side of his can- 
vas and tomorrow on the trees in the background. The whole pic- 
ture is an end, an ideal. The work is on parts. 

It has always seemed to me a little presumptuous of our friends 
of the old-progressive school to say that they are educating the 
whole child. The child is, I think, somewhat too complex for even 
the most progressive of them all. The child will get part of his pol- 
ishing from his companions. He will get some of his education when 
he is quite alone. The progressives have given us an interesting 
phrase—“the whole child.” The only trouble is that they do not 
tell us with any clearness how one is to find him. They urge us to 
train the whole child when in reality they do not want us to do that 
because that would take away from the whole child one of his 
human virtues, namely, the virtue of individuality. Individuality 
consists in the fact that no one besides the child himself ever sees 
the total collection of selves which makes up his wholeness. 

I am not sure that it will serve any useful purpose for me to at- 
tack the problem of whether or not there should be a curriculum 
well ordered and arranged in advance. Either my new progressive- 
ness has been accepted by this time, or it has not. If it is accepted, 
the program of studies will follow quite naturally. If my doctrine 
has not been fully accepted, I shall only irritate the hard-shelled old 
progressives. I should, of course, be sorry to alienate them from the 
new school which we are founding. 

My psychology teaches me that the human mind and the human 
body are much alike in that there is an orderly progression of changes 
which occur between infancy and adult life. For example, there are 
sure to be in every normal human life two sets of teeth. Nature has 
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to provide more than one set. Let us be clear about the problem 
which nature has to solve. In the early life of a child, nature has to 
put up with a very small jaw. This small jaw precludes the possi- 
bility of a heavy, strong set of teeth. On the other hand, if nature 
does not put something in the way of teeth into that small jaw, the 
child cannot take advantage of the solid nutritive food which alone 
makes it possible to develop a large jaw. What does nature do? 
She does the sensible thing. She supplies temporary milk teeth. 
Interestingly enough, too, she puts the milk teeth exactly where 
they are most needed, that is, in the small jaw. Of course, nature 
might experiment with teeth. She might say, “Here is a child with 
a high I.Q.; let us see what he will do with a few adult molars as 
substitutes for milk teeth.” Nature does not make this mistake; 
she is an orderly matron. We have come to rely on her systematic 
ways so thoroughly that we call in a physician when things do not 
follow the regular physical curriculum. 

I hope my progressive friends will join me in a resolution to have 
milk teeth before permanent teeth. If that resolution is passed, I 
shall introduce another in favor of oral reading before silent reading 
and then another in favor of arithmetic before algebra. I am minded 
to believe that we shall get on very well if we can keep the discussion 
centered on real sequences. 

I am quite willing to make a liberal concession to the old progres- 
sives. We have not always been as wise as nature. I am personally 
convinced that geometry is very badly placed in the curriculum. 
I am clear that we ought all to devote a great deal of careful study 
to the best arrangement of the curriculum. The point is, I want to 
forestall the disaster which seems to me to threaten if the mistakes 
made in organizing the curriculum in the past should lead to the 
colossal mistake of rejecting all natural sequences of instruction. 

I advocate with all the enthusiasm which we new progressives 
can muster a study of the steps which nature takes in equipping the 
mind with the instruments for mastering the world. I pledge our new 
cult to long, arduous studies of the nature and order of mental devel- 
opment. I pledge that no one in our new cult will speculate on this 
topic. No one will make any statements until he has factual evidence 
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to support what he says. No one will leave children to wander aim- 
lessly and without the best help that can be supplied. We will imi- 
tate nature; nature is orderly and systematic. 

The program for teacher-training advocated by the new progres- 
sives is clear. Teachers shall teach school subjects. They shall rec- 
ognize the child as a collection of selves. They shall organize a natu- 
ral course of study. They shall avoid all speculative vagaries and 
shall arduously study strictly empirical psychology. When we ex-. 
perienced new progressives pass on the wisdom of the ages to those 
who are entering the profession and are themselves potential new 
progressives, we shall tell them about the truths which we have 
agreed upon, and we shall try to make them, like ourselves, eager 
students of empirical psychology. 





SCHOOL PUBLICITY IN THE PRESS 


PAUL A. HEDLUND 
Director of School Publicity, Rushford, Minnesota 


_ A most cursory survey of educational periodicals of the present 
day will reveal the growing interest of the educational profession in 

publicity for the school. School men have exhibited a change of 
front during the last few years with regard to this phase of school 
affairs. Some years ago it did not occur to the school man that the 
public is greatly interested in what the schools are doing; now he 
realizes that his success depends in large part upon his ability to 
bring to the community a realization of the importance of the schools. 
Instead of exhibiting an aloofness and even an actual antagonism to 
the press, he has come to see in the press a most valuable and effec- 
tive means of presenting to the public information about the schools. 
He knows now that, if his public is to respond favorably to the in- 
creased demands for support made upon them by the schools, the 
patrons must be made keenly aware of the great service being ren- 
dered by the schools to their own children and to the community. 

The writer made a thorough investigation of all school publicity 
appearing in the weekly and daily newspapers in the state of Minne- 
sota for one week-in 1929 and one week in 1930, the weeks being so 
chosen as to be representative of school publicity in general. ‘All the 
papers of the state were included in this study, and all school pub- 
licity appearing in these papers during these short but representative 
periods was recorded. The data given in this article represent the 
publicity appearing during one week in 1929, the investigation of 
one week in 1930 having been made merely as a check on the study 
of the first week. An identical investigation was made five years 
earlier for the years 1924 and 1925 by John E. Grinnell.’ The writer 
attempted to make his study comparable with Grinnell’s investiga- 
tion in all respects. 

t John E. Grinnell, ‘‘Newspaper Publicity for the Public Schools of Minnesota.” 
Unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Minnesota, 1925. 
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School publicity in weekly newspapers.—During the week investi- 
gated in 1929 all the weekly papers in the state of Minnesota pub- 
lished 598 columns of school news as compared with 317 columns for 
a similar week in the 1924-25 study. In a short space of five years 
this increase almost doubled the amount of publicity given the 
schools. The amount of space on the front page devoted to public 
schools nearly doubled also. In the present study 210 columns of 
school news were given space on the front page during one week, 
while five years earlier only 111 columns were given space on the 
front page by the weekly papers. 

In 1924 the average weekly newspaper carried about one column 
of school news in each issue; in 1929 the average weekly paper car- 
ried almost two columns of school news. The medians reveal an even 
more striking increase; in 1924 the median amount of school news 
carried in each issue by the weekly newspapers was only a half- 
column as compared with a median of nearly one and one-half 
columns in 1929. 

A careful record was made of the total news space in each paper 
in order that the percentage of all news space devoted to the schools 
might be found. Once more the figures indicate a doubling of school 
publicity. In the earlier period 4.6 per cent of all news space was 
devoted to the schools; in 1929, 10.4 per cent of all the news space 
was given over to school news. It may be somewhat of a revelation 
to school men to realize that one-tenth of all the news appearing in 
weekly papers is news of the communities’ schools. 

It may also be of interest to learn how many articles dealing with 
the schools appear during one week. In 1929, 972 articles dealing 
with the schools were found in one week’s issue of Minnesota’s 
weekly papers; in 1924, 503 articles dealing with the schools appeared 
in a similar week. The weekly newspapers in 1929 were carrying an 
average of more than three school articles in each issue, while five 
years earlier the average was one and one-half articles. Again, the 
medians show an even more significant trend; in 1924 the median 
was 0.81 of an article; in 1929 it was 2.24 articles. 

School publicity in daily newspapers.—It would not be expected 
that the space devoted to the schools in the daily newspapers would 
be as large as that in the weekly newspapers because a larger variety 
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of interests compete for the news space in the larger communities in 
which daily papers are found. However, even here a large part of 
the space was given over to school news and an increase occurred 
over the five-year period corresponding to the increase found in the 
weekly newspapers. Grinnell in his study investigated all the daily 
newspapers in Minnesota, then thirty-three in number. The present 
investigation also covered all the daily papers in the state, but their 
number had been reduced to twenty-nine. This difference in the 
number of papers studied should be borne in mind when absolute 
figures of school publicity for the two periods are compared. 

During one week of six issues the twenty-nine daily newspapers 
in Minnesota in 1929 printed 320 columns of school news as com- 
pared with 176 columns appearing in the thirty-three dailies during 
a similar period in the 1924-25 study. Of these amounts, twenty- 
three columns appeared on the front page in the present study, while 
five years earlier space on the front page was granted to only nine 
columns of school news. 

The average amount of school news carried by a daily paper dur- 
ing one week in 1929 was about eleven columns compared with five 
columns in 1924. The median amount of school news was ten col- 
umns every week contrasted with four columns five years ago. This 
increase again indicates that school publicity has more than doubled 
during the last five years. School news in 1929 occupied 5.5 per cent 
of all news space in the daily papers, while in 1924 Grinnell found 
that school news occupied 2.9 per cent of all news space. This in- 
crease is very near a doubling of the percentage as well as of the 
absolute amount of space occupied by school news. 

During one week in 1929 the 29 daily papers investigated con- 
tained 703 articles of school news, while during a similar week in 
1924 the 33 daily papers carried only 326 articles of school news. 
The median number of school articles carried in a week was 22 in 
1929 compared with a median of 8 in 1924. These medians give an 
outstanding illustration of the growth of school publicity. 

School publicity in both weekly and daily newspapers.—When all 
the school news in all the weekly papers and in all the daily papers is 
lumped into one figure, it is seen that in 1929 about 919 columns 
were being devoted to news about the schools of Minnesota during 
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a typical school week. Five years earlier the corresponding total 
was about 494 columns. When the total number of school articles in 
both weekly and daily papers are combined, it is found that 1,675 
articles dealing with the public schools were being printed weekly in 
Minnesota in 1929 compared with 829 articles in 1924. Therefore, 
more than twice the number of articles and almost twice the amount 
of column space was devoted to the schools in 1929 when comparison 
is made with a period five years earlier. 


TABLE I 


ScHoot Pusticiry APPEARING IN MINNESOTA NEWSPAPERS DURING ONE 
WEEK IN 1929 COMPARED WITH THAT APPEARING DURING 
ONE WEEK IN 1924 





























WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS Daity NEWSPAPERS 
Irem MEASURED 
1929 1924 1929 1924 
Number of columns occupied by 
PEEOONOMNB <i sian aos odeescwes'os 598.38 316.75 320.38 176.00 
Number of columns on front page oc- 
cupied by school news............ 209.75 III.00 23.13 9.25 
Average number of columns of school 
SR ae es eee 1.93 0.98 II.05 5.33 
Median number of columns of school 
oo Rn sae ae 1.42 0.53 10.00 4.00 
Percentage space given to school news 
is of all news space............... 10.40 4.60 5.50 2.90 
Number of school articles........... 972.00 503.00 703.00 326.00 
Average number of school articles... . 3.13 1.56 24.00 9.90 
Median number of school articles... . 2.24 0.81 22.00 8.00 








Table I gives all the figures on school publicity mentioned up to 
this point. 

Nature of publicity in the weekly papers.—In 1924 the leading type 
of school news in the weekly newspapers in Minnesota was the well- 
known column entitled “School Notes.” Such columns occupied 104 
columns of space during a period of one week, or about one-third of 
all the space given to schools. In 1929 school notes occupied a much 
less important place in school publicity; only 86 columns, or 14 per 
cent of all the space given to schools, was given over to school news 
of this type. The decreased emphasis on school notes is not by any 
means to be deplored for such columns usually constitute a most 
mediocre means of school publicity. Ordinarily these notes consist 
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in a conglomeration of unrelated and uninteresting bits of informa- 
tion collected by a pupil who has had no training in news values. 
They present the activities of the school only in the most superficial 
way and foster no appreciation of its services and objectives. 

In 1929 the leading place in school publicity was occupied by spe- 
cial school departments, that is, a few columns or a page of the paper 
given over entirely to school news. During one week 190 columns 
were given to such departments, or about one-third of all school pub- 
licity. These departments are ordinarily managed by staffs of pupils 
under faculty supervision, and the columns represent a real attempt 
to give the community all the news of the schools. In a small com- 
munity such a department sometimes takes the place of a school 
paper. It usually has a dual function—that of a school paper and 
that of a publicity medium. In a small community this arrange- 
ment is entirely satisfactory. People are much interested in their 
schools, and editors are therefore receptive to school news that is 
well written. The school is spared the expense of publishing a school 
paper and at the same time secures a good avenue of approach to its 
patrons. These school departments bear evidence of careful super- 
vision of the writing done by pupils and of a real appreciation of the 
values of school publicity. There is the danger that a school depart- 
ment will become too juvenile in its interests and will lose its adult 
readers, thereby losing its effectiveness as a medium of publicity for 
the school. This danger must be avoided through careful supervision 
of the staff of pupils. 

Most investigators in the field of school publicity favor presenta- 
tion of school news in the regular news columns of the paper rather 
than in any special department or column. This point of view is no 
doubt well founded, especially in large communities. There the regu- 
lar news columns reach a larger adult group than does a school de- 
partment. We may conclude, therefore, that in a small community, 
where the school occupies a central position in the interest of the 
people, a school department is very effective and that in a large 
community school news should be run in the regular news columns 
on the same basis as other news. 

In the weekly newspapers athletics continued in 1929 to receive 
the same emphasis that it did five years earlier. In both years about 
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15 per cent of all school news was given over to athletics. While it 
is often stated that athletics is overemphasized in school publicity, 
at least it is not eclipsing publicity of other more worth-while types 
in the weekly newspapers. 

In the order of space occupied, the ten leading topics of school 
publicity in the weekly papers of Minnesota in 1929 were as fol- 
lows: special school departments, athletics, school notes, rural 
schools, health and welfare of pupils, entertainments, parent-teach- 
ers’ associations, business management and finance, board of educa- 
tion and administration, and conventions and institutes. These ten 
classes include about go per cent of all school publicity in the weekly 
papers. 

Nature of school publicity in the daily papers.—In the daily papers 
athletics occupied the leading position in school publicity in 1929 as 
was the case five years earlier. In both periods about one-third of all 
school publicity in the daily papers was given to athletics. Without 
doubt, this proportion gives to one activity of the school more pub- 
licity than it deserves, especially in view of the rather startling dis- 
coveries of Farley with regard to the interest of the patrons of the 
school in extra-curriculum activities." His study indicates that pa- 
trons are most interested in educational results and less interested in 
educational costs and in extra-curriculum activities. The undue em- 
phasis given athletics in the daily papers may be the result of the 
fact that in large communities school men themselves make little 
effort to secure publicity, leaving the securing of news largely to the 
reporters of the papers, who naturally select the more spectacular 
phases of school life. If the public is to be brought to know the real 
value of their schools, educators need to guide school publicity most 
carefully in order that the public may not be given a distorted view. 

In the daily papers school notes and special school departments 
occupied a somewhat less conspicuous place than in the weekly 
papers, and no change was noticeable over the five-year period. 
These two kinds of school news together received about 10 per cent 
of all the school space in the daily papers in 1929 and in 1924. 


t Belmont Mercer Farley, What To Tell the People about the Public Schools: A Study 
of the Content of the Public School Publicity Program. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 355. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. 
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Conventions, institutes, and activities of parent-teachers’ associa- 
tions have secured increased emphasis during the past five years. 
The ten classifications of school news ranking highest in emphasis in 
the daily papers in 1929 were: athletics, school notes and depart- 
ments, conventions and institutes, parent-teachers’ associations, en- 
tertainments, health and welfare of pupils, business management and 
finance, rural schools, dramatics, and pupil achievement. School 
news of these types makes up about 80 per cent of all school news in 
the daily papers. 

The picture given by school news.—At the time of his investigation 
Grinnell said that school publicity at that time gave a very unreal 
and distorted picture of the schools. The same indictment may still 
be brought against school publicity. While it has increased tremen- 
dously in volume, its content has improved little. The school man 
needs to remember that some people are entirely dependent on the 
newspapers for their information about the schools and that, to 
avoid giving them a distorted picture, he must carefully supervise 
and direct his program of publicity. 

Extra-curriculum activities—such as athletics, dramatics, and 
operettas—need to be toned down in order not to give the impression 
that the school exists to produce winning teams and brilliant and 
extravagant theatrical spectacles. The public wants to hear about 
these things, but the school administrator must not allow the public 
to believe that his school exists principally for these purposes. If he 
does, he will find his public objecting to “fads and frills” in educa- 
tion when he requests increased money support. 

In the study previously mentioned Farley found that parents 
want to know about the educational results achieved and the educa- 
tional service rendered. He, therefore, recommended a policy of 
school publicity especially emphasizing four fields: pupil progress 
and achievement, methods of instruction, health of pupils, and 
courses of study. This policy would bring home to parents and others 
the essential services rendered by the schools and would build up an 
enthusiastic popular support of the schools based on an appreciation 
of their real value. Such is the aim of publicity for the schools. 





SUMMARY OF READING INVESTIGATIONS 
(JULY 1, 1929, TO JUNE 30, 1930). II 


WILLIAM SCOTT GRAY 
University of Chicago 


In harmony with previous practice, the second article of this series 
will discuss the nature and scope of the reading problems studied 
during 1929-30 and present some of the more significant findings and 
conclusions. The first section of the article considers the types of 
problems investigated at each grade level. In the second section the 
results of many of the more important studies are summarized 
briefly. 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEMS STUDIED AT VARIOUS LEVELS 


The investigations reported were concerned with problems at 
practically every level from the preschool age to advanced classes in 


higher institutions. 

Preschool and kindergarten.—The studies reported show increasing 
interest in reading problems relating to very young children. One 
such study (16)! described the progress of a child in word recognition 
between his second and third birthdays, the child being regularly 
exposed to printed forms during that time. A second study (62) re- 
ported the rankings of books for preschool children and discussed 
the good and poor qualities of the books. Reading material for young 
children was also considered in an elaborate study (43) made to de- 
termine selections appropriate for children of kindergarten age. 

Grade I.—The number of studies reported relating to reading 
problems in the first grade was somewhat smaller than the number 
reported last year. The nature of the problems investigated is indi- 
cated by the subjects of investigation: effect of an integrated activ- 
ity program on progress in reading (31); the vocabulary of twelve 
series of primary readers (48); opinions and practices with regard 

* Numbers in parentheses refer to the numbered bibliography in the March issue of 
the Elementary School Journal. In the case of quotations, page references also are given. 
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to the teaching of phonics (56); a score card for primary readers (58); 
reading readiness and an activity program.for those below a mental 
age of six years and four months (77). 

Grades II and III.—As was true last year, only a small number 
of investigators concerned themselves with the specific reading prob- 
lems of the second and third grades. Four problems may be appro- 
priately mentioned: the value of extensive individual reading versus 
group instruction in Grades II-IV (37); the value of uniform reading 
material and assignments versus differentiated materials and assign- 
ments in the third grade (28); eye-movement and reading habits of 
third-grade pupils (61); and remedial instruction given a nine-year- 
old boy (87). Additional problems which were studied in these and 
other grades will be reported in Jater paragraphs. 

Grades IV-VI.—A relatively wide range of problems was reported 
for the middle grades. Most of the studies at this level were made in 
two or more grades rather than in a single grade: the result of short- 
exposure exercises, Grades II-V (70); the growth in ability to inter- 
pret stories and poems, to select facts, and to understand specific 
directions, Grades III-VI (2); evaluation of books read frequently 
by pupils, Grades IV-VIII (52); the vocabulary burden of fifteen 
textbooks in history, Grades IV-VI (85); a score card for silent- 
reading lessons, Grades IV—-VI (21); the reading achievement of rural 
pupils compared with that of urban pupils, Grades IV and VIII (80); 
methods used in improving instruction in reading, Grades IV-VI 
(11); the effect of specific training on ability to read historical mate- 
rials, Grades V-VII (83); the value of motivated assignments in his- 
tory, Grades IV—-VII (105); the influence of the ability to summarize 
on achievement in history and in reading, Grade V (65); the effect 
of drill in reading verbal problems on the ability to solve arithmetic 
problems, Grades V—VII (82); the effect of interest in material on 
increase in vocabulary, Grades V-VIII (66); the value of specific 
training in preventing loss in reading and in arithmetic during the 
summer vacation, Grade VI (64); the value of library reading versus 
instruction in reading, Grade VI (98); the effect of the establish- 
ment of a weekly library period, Grades IV-VIII (72); the influence 
of figurative language and of experience on choice of poetry, Grade 
VI (97); tests of merit in poetry and prose and the results of their 
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application, Grade VI (86); the value of daily remedial work, Grades 
V-VI (88). The fact that many different types of problems were 
studied in the middle grades is very encouraging. 

Elementary grades in general.—A large number of studies were re- 
ported that were concerned with problems common to most of the 
elementary-school grades: the classification of pupils on the basis of 
reading achievement (18); the results of the Illinois Examination in 
consolidated and rural schools, Grades III-VIII (100); measures of 
achievement and better methods of classification, Grades II-VII 
(40); results of tests given in Hawaii to pupils twelve to fifteen years 
of age (74); reading achievement of pupils in New Mexico, Grades 
III-VIII (91); the improvement of instruction in Grades I-XII in 
Mississippi (7) and in elementary schools in Oklahoma (35); char- 
acteristics of pupils using the library, Grades II-VIII (54); vocabu- 
lary understanding in reading, Grades III-XII (38); the progress in 
learning to read made by pupils taught by-standard methods and by 
pupils taught by improved methods (59); duplication in the content 
of readers, Grades I-VI (71); case studies of nine-year-old pupils 
whose achievements in reading, arithmetic, spelling, and handwrit- 
ing were unsatisfactory (5); provisions for recreational reading (39). 

Grades VII-IX.—Evidence of increasing interest in reading prob- 
lems in the junior high school is exhibited by the list of studies that 
follows: the reading of newspapers by upper-grade pupils during a 
period of forty days (25); the reading practices of forty seventh- 
grade girls (26); the free reading done by two hundred grammar- 
grade boys in England (1); agencies influencing pupils to read (44); 
evaluation of books used as aids in vocational guidance (103); teach- 
ers’ knowledge of literature (84); extensive reading versus intensive 
study of literature (99); case studies of pupils failing in reading and 
in arithmetic, Grade VII (57); remedial instruction given to 102 
ninth-grade pupils (49). It is apparent that thus. far investigators 
have been concerned chiefly with the nature of the reading interests 
of junior high school pupils and with methods of correcting defi- 
ciencies. 

Senior high school.—Reading problems in the senior high school 
also received considerable attention: the reading interests of 1,840 
pupils in technical high schools (20); the reading preferences of 2,236 
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Seniors in high schools in Pittsburgh (78); methods of promoting 
growth in recognition and comprehension in Spanish (34); the vo- 
cabularies of eight textbooks in American history (6); methods of 
teaching high-school pupils to read and study (36). 

Institutions of higher learning.—The investigations made in col- 
leges, universities, and teacher-training institutions divide them- 
selves into several distinct types: the reading achievements of col- 
lege students (4); the effects of efforts to train college students to 
read and study (14, 75, '76, 96); recreational reading interests of col- 
lege students, including prospective teachers (9, 17, 92, 95); reading 
problems in teaching foreign languages (10, 81); the extent and na- 
ture of remedial reading in state universities (67); the relation of 
various factors, including reading achievement, to scholastic success 
(45). The final group of studies is concerned with reading problems 
which are more or less technical: the influence of size of type on 
speed of reading (68); the influence of practice on the rate of reading 
equivalent test forms (69); the range of apprehension as affected by 
interletter spacing and by the characteristics of individual letters 
(24); the influence of letter position on range of visual apprehension 
(23, 90); time patterns in reading prose (41); eye-movement records 
in study activities (60). This group of problems is classified as 
studies in the college and university only because students of such 
institutions served as subjects in the investigations mentioned. 

Adulis.—Somewhat fewer studies of problems relating to the read- 
ing of adults were reported last year than during each of the previous 
two years. The problems reported related to: the reading interests of 
teachers (84, 94); the vocabulary burden of twelve books for adults 
(102); the relation of income and yearly expenditure to the amount 
spent for reading material (107). Scores of other problems concern- 
ing the reading of adults are in urgent need of investigation. 


TYPES OF PROBLEMS STUDIED 


The results of the more significant studies will be summarized 
briefly in this section. 

Reading readiness.—Studies made by Raybold (77) showed that 
pupils with a mental age of seventy-six months made more satis- 
factory progress in learning to read than those less mature. “Further 
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research is necessary . . . . to ascertain whether formal reading may 
be successfully taught at a mental age lower than seventy-six months” 
(77: 101). This age is somewhat higher than that recommended as 
a result of previous studies. 

Methods of teaching beginning reading.—Dickson and McLean (31) 
reported the progress made by a group of thirty-one children in 
learning to read when reading practice was based directly on an 
integrated activity program. For the group as a whole, the results 
were very satisfactory. Differences in the progress of the pupils indi- 
cated that mental age and a broad, meaningful background of experi- 
~ ence are essential factors in reading readiness. Meriam (59) com- 
pared the progress of public-school children in reading with that of 
children whose instruction in reading was initiated in harmony with 
two basic principles: “‘(1) The best way to teach reading is not to 
teach reading but to provide the occasion . . . . in which certain 
reading functions (2) Let pupils read to learn; incidentally 
they will learn to read” (59: 414). The results were distinctly ad- 
vantageous to the experimental group. It is impossible to draw final 
conclusions from either of these experiments inasmuch as the condi- 
tions involved were very loosely controlled. It is obvious that inter- 
esting, purposeful, informing reading activities are highly desirable. 
There is much evidence, however, that teaching pupils to read wholly 
by incidental methods is a questionable procedure. 

The place of phonics in the early grades.—As a result of a critical 
analysis of courses of study and a summary of the opinions of reading 
experts, Lohmann (56) concluded that there is general agreement 
that some phonics is needed but that opinions vary widely as to its 
exact placement in the lower grades. All writers agree that the same 
amount of phonetic training for all pupils is not necessary. Foreign 
children and those with impediments of speech seem to require more 
phonetic training than others. 

Growth periods in reading achievement.—The nature of the progress 
made by pupils in different phases of reading in various grades merits 
careful study. The results secured through tests used in the ele- 
mentary schools in Denver (2) indicate that the ability to interpret 
stories and poems and the ability to select facts improve readily in 
Grades III B to IV A and that this improvement is followed by a 
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“pronounced flattening of the lines of growth from IV A to VI A.” 
In the case of ability to understand exact directions the growth curve 
is more uniform and pronounced from Grade III B to Grade VI A, 
inclusive. Hildreth (46) found that growth in reading achievement 
as measured by the Stanford Achievement Test is practically uni- 
form from Grade II to Grade VIII, inclusive. Studies of individual 
growth curves indicated “significant differences in rate of growth but 
little differences in the nature of the growth curve.” Intensive stud- 
ies of the progress of children in these and other phases of reading 
are greatly needed. 

Campaigns to improve instruction in reading.—Braun (11) de- 
scribed the steps taken in efforts to improve instruction in Baltimore 
in Grades IV, V, and VI. These steps included diagnostic testing, 
interpretation of the test scores, provision of types of training 
needed, and retests after sixteen weeks. Every class made a sub- 
stantial gain. Emerson and Hackworth (35) reported the results of 
similar efforts to improve reading instruction in Grades I-VIII, in- 
clusive, in fifteen counties in the northeastern part of Oklahoma. 
Notable improvement was secured in all grades. As the work pro- 
gressed, an increasing number of the schools of the district partici- 
pated. Bedwell (7) reported a study the purpose of which was “to 
formulate a program of reading instruction, drawn from the experi- 
mental literature in the field, familiarize teachers with its purpose 
and use, and to apply the program to a total public-school popula- 
tion in all grades” (7: 93). Two significant results were reported. In 
every grade the children in the experimental group made greater 
improvement in reading than did the children in the control group, 
the difference varying in different grades. The improvement of the 
experimental group in all other subjects, except arithmetic, was also 
greater than that of the control group. The results of these studies 
show conclusively the value of well-planned efforts to improve in- 
struction in reading. 


Influence of various factors and procedures on achievement or prefer- 


ences.—The influences of various factors on achievement in different 
phases of reading merit careful study. Taylor (89) correlated the 
ratings of teachers with the reading achievement of their pupils and 
found that teaching ability was a definite factor in progress. When 
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only a single term was considered, the relation was slight. Camp and 
Allen (13) made careful diagnoses of the achievement and needs of 
pupils through the use of the Gray Standardized Oral Reading 
Check Tests and found that the knowledge of the facts secured was 
of great value in planning instruction to secure improvement. Eurich 
(36) summarized studies relating to definite instruction in reading in 
the high school. The results showed clearly the value of specific 
training in reading. Wright (105) carried on a study in Grades IV- 
VII, inclusive, to determine the value of definite efforts to motivate 
assignments. The results, measured by the Monroe Standardized 
Silent Reading Tests, showed that pupils in the grades represented 
profited greatly from training in specific methods of study. O’Shea 
(66) studied the effect of interest in a passage on increase in meaning 
vocabulary among pupils in Grades V—VIII, inclusive. The results 
were not altogether conclusive. The raw scores showed that in some 
cases the group that liked a book most gained most, in other cases 
there was no difference among pupils who professed different degrees 
of interest in a book, and in still other cases the group liking a book 
least gained most in vocabulary. When differences in intelligence 
were eliminated, those who had only a mild interest in a book gained 
more than those who liked it very much or very little. Children who 
read several books gained most in vocabulary from the books liked 
least, and they gained least from the books liked best. Weekes (97) 
studied the influence of figures of speech, involved sentence struc- 
ture, and related experience as factors influencing children’s choices 
of poetry. The results showed that actual and indirect experience 
influence children’s choices of poetry. They also showed that figura- 
tive language and involved sentence structure are reading difficulties 
for sixth-grade children and definitely tend to obscure meaning and 
to influence preferences. 

Relative merits of different teaching procedures.—Various studies 
considered the relative merits of different teaching procedures in im- 
proving instruction. Wright (105) compared the value of finding an- 
swers to questions and of studying guided by an outline. Although 
both methods were effective in motivating reading assignments, the 
results indicated that the latter was three times as effective as the 
former from the fifth grade upward. Roberts and Stone (79) com- 
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pared the relative effectiveness of three different methods of training 
in silent reading: the McCall-Crabbs Standard Test Lessons in Read- 
ing; The New Barnes Readers, Grades IV and V; and Stone’s Silent 
Reading, Books Four and Five. The results were inconclusive. The 
teachers preferred Stone’s Silent Reading. Each of the three plans 
was preferred by large numbers of pupils. A study of the chief inter- 
est factors in each plan led to the conclusion that in the case of the 
McCall-Crabbs plan the daily testing and progress record were im- 
portant; that in the case of Stone’s material variety of interesting 
types of units as to content, form, length, responses, and objectives 
was significant; and that in the case of the Barnes material the in- 
clusion of interesting long stories was the important characteristic. 

White (98) compared the relative merits of library reading versus 
class instruction as measured by the Gates Silent Reading Tests. The 
results showed that “for a period of a semester in the sixth grade the 
amount of reading instruction can be decreased without detriment 
provided that the pupils utilize the time saved by reading under the 
guidance of the librarian” (98: 62). Field (37) carried on studies to 
determine whether extensive individual reading or class teaching is 
more valuable in building up skills in reading in the second, third, 
and fourth grades. The results, measured by the Haggerty Reading 
Examination, Sigma I, and the Stanford Achievement Test, Reading 
Examination, Form B, indicated that the two methods were equally 
effective in developing reading skills. An analysis of the other values 
contributed led to the conclusion that both procedures should be 
followed. Williams (99) compared the value of extensive reading 
versus intensive study of literature through the use of several meas- 
ures of achievement. The data secured led to the conclusion that 
“extensive-reading methods are more effective in achieving the aims 
of instruction in literature than are intensive-study methods” (99: 
678). 

Methods of improving reading ability of college students—Watson 
and Newcomb (96) requested about two hundred graduate students 
“to read for ten minutes as rapidly as was consistent with getting the 
thought.” Practice continued during a ten-minute period for six 
days. The reading on the initial test averaged 275 words a minute; 
on the final test, 319. The investigators concluded that the average 
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student can “by paying conscious attention to speeding up his read- 
ing” increase his rate from 15 to 20 per cent as a result of six ten- 
minute practice periods distributed throughout a week. Carroll and 
Jacobs (14) carried on a controlled experiment for four weeks. Ten 
minutes were used daily by college Freshmen for practice in reading 
paragraphs to find the answers to questions. The percentage of gain 
in comprehension made by the experimental group was 72.3, which 
was 2.8 times the gain made by the control group. 

Reading in the content subjects —Definite interest continues in the 
improvement of reading habits in the content subjects. Simpson 
(83) found that definite training in answering questions and in 
evaluating, outlining, and summarizing historical materials im- 
proved the ability of fifth-, sixth-, and seventh-grade pupils to read 
and study effectively. In a study of fifth-grade pupils Newlun (65) 
found that specific training in summarizing in history, “if properly 
developed and used, can improve the achievement in history more 
than ordinary study to prepare for topical or question-answer recita- 
tions of the kinds used . .. . in this experiment” (65: 53). Shriner 
(82) found that practice in reading verbal problems was very effec- 
tive in increasing the ability of pupils to solve verbal problems in 
arithmetic. A study made in Denver (3) showed that high-school 
pupils secured better results in skills and knowledge from reference 
material than from textbooks. Such studies suggest a whole series of 
problems relating to reading and study in the content subjects that 
require further investigation. 

Evaluation of books and selections for children.—Miller (62) made 
a study of picture-books and story-books for the preschool child 
through the use of a score card which suggested different standards 
for children under three years of age and for those between three and 
five years of age. These standards were worked out carefully by ap- 
plying statistical procedures to the rankings given to books by ten 
judges. The results secured through the application of the score card 
indicate clearly that the method employed is sufficiently valuable to 
merit further study and refinement. 

Havens and Andrus (43) reported a list of selections and books for 
children of kindergarten age. “The literature was evaluated in the 
light of desirable characteristics, which were submitted by literature 
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specialists. The literature was weighted in the light of these char- 
acteristics” (43: 391). A list of desirable books and selections was 
prepared on the basis of these results. The list is recommended for 
average children of kindergarten age from average homes with aver- 
age reading interests. 

Woellner and Lyman (103) reported the steps taken in making 
“a score card and the use of that score card by 103 judges with re- 
spect to twenty-six representative books on vocational guidance, 
which in the opinion of the writers are most suitable for ninth-grade 
classes” (103: 192). A later article will report the extent to which 
the results of the pooled judgments of experts who used the score 
card agree with the results derived from observation and measure- 
ment of children’s reactions. 

Lewerenz (52) reported steps in evaluating books read and en- 
joyed by school children. Titles read by twenty or more children 
were analyzed in terms of the chronological age of the readers, the 
intelligence quotients of the readers, the degree of interest shown, 
the degree of difficulty, the reading grade placement, reading speed, 
reading comprehension, and reasons for reading or not reading. As 
a result of the study Lewerenz concluded that, through the method 


used in this study, “reading ages and chronological’ages for books | 


may be reliably secured.” 

Objective means of determining reading difficulty—Lewerenz (53) 
applied the following method to readers, histories, and supplemen- 
tary textbooks and reported their grade placement. First, the per- 
centage of words in a sampling of one thousand beginning with each 
of five letters (b, e, h, i, and w) was found. Second, a table of norms 
was consulted, and the value of each of the percentages was recorded. 
Third, the total of the values was found and multiplied by .o2, the 
result being the grade placement of the vocabulary sampling taken. 
His study showed that readers for a given grade vary widely in diffi- 
culty and that series of readers often do not advance regularly in 
difficulty. Johnson (50), after reviewing various methods of deter- 
mining the difficulty of the vocabulary of a book, proposed that “the 
per cent of polysyllabic words is a measure of the difficulty which 
children will have in reading the book” (50: 284). This assumption 
was checked by measuring the actual difficulty encountered in read- 
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ing two passages with different percentages of monosyllabic words. 
The results showed that the scores of equated groups of readers dif- 
fered for the two passages used. Further verification of the validity 
of each of the two methods described is desirable. 

Vocabulary problems.—Sister M. Irmina (48) reported the results 
of a comparative study of the vocabularies of twelve series of primary 
readers used in Roman Catholic schools. The findings were not un- 
like those reported in previous studies. Of the 1,500 words in the 
Gates list, 18.7 per cent are found in the primers; 34 per cent, in the 
first readers; and 57.2 per cent, in the second readers. The frequency 
with which the words recur in the books studied is low. The average 
frequency of occurrence of words in primers is 6.7; in first readers, 
5-98; and in second readers, 4.29. The vocabularies of these books 
were also compared with the words with specific religious implications 
which “every Catholic child should know.” It was found that the 
primers, on the average, include 6 per cent of the list; the first read- 
ers, 9.5 per cent; and the second readers, 16.4 per cent. 

Three studies of the vocabularies in textbooks in history were re- 
ported. Smock (85) made a study of five textbooks in history used 
widely in each of the intermediate grades. A comparison was made 
of sentence length and of the general and technical vocabularies in- 
volved. It was found that there is little gradation, as a rule, in vo- 
cabulary difficulty from one grade to the next. A standard vocabu- 
lary index for each grade was recommended. Unusually long sen- 
tences were found in many of the books. An average sentence length 
of not more than twenty or twenty-five words was suggested. Hath- 
away (42) made an analysis of the vocabulary in a textbook in his- 
tory for the fourth grade and prepared a test to determine the pupils’ 
mastery of the meaning of some of the terms used. Some interesting 
conclusions follow: (1) Position in the Thorndike list is not closely 
related to difficulty in comprehension. (2) Children comprehended 
about 55.6 per cent of the words in the test. (3) A gain of less than 
10 per cent on the test was made by the pupils during a year. Barr 
and Gifford (6) studied the vocabulary of eight textbooks in Ameri- 
can history used in senior high schools. The chief contribution of 
the study was a list of 1,900 technical words used in six of the eight 
books. 
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Witty and LaBrant (102) made a study of the percentage of words 
in each of twelve books, including superior and inferior fiction, that 
are found in the various divisions of the Thorndike word list. The 
results revealed surprising uniformity in distribution of words in the 
various divisions. 

Reading interests of children and adults.—Keen interest continues 
in the amount and character of the recreational reading of children 
and adults. Sister M. Celestine (15) prepared a summary of forty 
studies of the reading interests of elementary-school children, which 
showed “that there are definite basic qualities in the content of 
reading material which stimulate the interest of children. This in- 
terest varies with the individual differences of age, sex, and mental 
ability” (15: 111). Lewerenz (54) made a study of ninety-four chil- 
dren who had recently become members of the Los Angeles Public 
Library. He found that the third grade was most largely represented 
and that the children included in the study were above the average 
in intelligence and in reading achievement in each age group. A 
study by Coy (22) also showed that gifted children are keenly inter- 
ested in reading. 

A study made by the Grammar Grade Teachers’ Association of 
the North Carolina Education Association (39) revealed a notable 
lack of interest in reading on the part of children who have access to 
school or public libraries. In contrast, a study made among two 
hundred grammar-grade boys in England (x) indicated that there 
was no hobby so popular as reading. Books rather than newspapers 
were preferred, most of the boys reading an average of two books a 
week. This group of boys and also a group of girls in Grade VII B 
in New York City who were studied by Dahlberg (26) showed a 
decided preference for “thrillers.” Deep regret was expressed by the 
investigators that instruction was not inculcating a love for better 
types of literature. Pierce (72), on the other hand, found that “a 
definite comprehensive program of library activities” does much to 
establish desirable reading interests and habits among elementary- 
school children. 

Studies by Rinehart (78) and Cox (20) relating to the reading 
interests of children in secondary schools showed that high-school 
Seniors in Pittsburgh read material far superior to that selected by 
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pupils in technical high schools in another city. The Pittsburgh 
study led to the conclusion that “pupils will read good literature if 
the supply is adequate.” Henderson (44) found, as in previous stud- 
ies, that pupils in the junior and senior high school are receiving far 
too little guidance in the reading of magazines. Cuzner (25) found 
that comic features and sport news were read more widely by the 
pupils in upper-elementary grades who were studied than any other 
parts of newspapers. This fact further emphasizes the need of more 
guidance in reading current literature. A distressing fact with regard 
to the teachers’ preparation for directing the reading interests of 
high-school pupils was pointed out by Smith (84). The results of 
her study showed clearly that many teachers are not sufficiently well 
read in the field of adolescent literature to be able to give service in 
guiding and directing the reading interests of high-school pupils. 

In a study of the reading interests of students at Hobart College, 
Turk (92) found that fiction and modern drama were preferred, al- 
though some students delighted in the novelists of the nineteenth 
century. Books on music, architecture, and psychology were more 
popular than those on biography. In a study made at the University 
of Illinois, Bloom (9) found that good taste was exhibited by the 
students in selecting books to read. In contrast with the facts of 
Turk’s study, students at Illinois were very fond of biography and 
autobiography. 

A striking fact brought out by Zimmerman (107) is that a close 
relation exists between economic status and the amount spent for 
reading material in rural homes. However, the increases in ex- 
penditures for books accompanying sudden increases in wealth are 
not as large as the increases in expenditures for luxuries. 

Corrective and remedial teaching.—Specific evidence of the value of 
corrective and remedial teaching was presented by Detraz (30), 
Jacobson and Van Dusen (49), Baker (5), Griffin (40), Clowes (19), 
McMaster (57), and Sultzer (88). Detraz reported that her study 
indicated “that twenty-five tutoring periods of forty-five to fifty 
minutes each are sufficient for diagnosing the reading difficulties, for 
discovering the best methods to use in remedying them, for making 
a good beginning in reading instruction by rousing interest in reading 
and by giving experiences with successful reading, and for starting 
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to develop independent aids to reading” (30: 272). Jacobson and 
Van Dusen reported that the deficient readers under their instruc- 
tion gained 2.1 grades in reading ability in twenty-three weeks. 
Baker recommended that intensive corrective training be provided 
for 5 per cent to ro per cent of the school population. Griffin showed 
that the reclassification of pupils into homogeneous groups with re- 
spect to reading achievement and the provision of instruction adapt- 
ed to the needs of each group was very effective in overcoming de- 
ficiencies. 

The problem of the non-reader was discussed at length. Keller 
(51) described the non-reader as one who was normal in intelligence 
but unable to read. In teaching the non-reader, he discarded all 
teaching of phonics as such and made use of writing as a basis for de- 
veloping word perception. Writing activities, however, were carried 
on in harmony with prescribed rules. Dearborn (29) attributed the 
difficulties of many non-readers to two conditions: (1) Some are 
handicapped by reversals in the forms of certain letters and words 
or parts of words. (2) Others are handicapped “by alterations in the 
correct sequence of letters or in the outlines of word forms and the 
substitution of incorrect elements in reading and writing” (29: 266). 
He described two methods for dealing with such cases: (1) the trac- 
ing or kinaesthetic for the first two grades and (2) the letter and 
phonic method for more mature pupils. Stone (87) reported the case 
of a non-reader in which writing and spelling were often used “to 
develop an ability to perceive the characteristics of words and re- 
member their visual images.” 

Pressey and Pressey (75) described evidence showing the possi- 
bility of improving reading habits of college Freshmen. Parr (67) 
showed that as yet only a limited number of state universities have 
attacked vigorously the problem of remedial instruction in reading. 

Reading score cards.—Reading score cards of two types were re- 
ported. Mead (58) described a score card for rating primary readers. 
The specific items on the card were organized under five different 
headings, namely, objectives, hygienic features, materials, vocabu- 
lary, pupil and teacher helps. The values attached to the various 
items totaled one hundred. They were determined through the co- 
operation of twenty-five “competent judges.”’ Cox (21) presented a 
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score card for measuring silent-reading lessons in the intermediate 
grades. The various items on the score card were organized under 
three general headings, namely, teacher activity in the preliminary 
work, the teaching act, and child activity. The highest possible score 
that could be attached to a given lesson was one hundred. This value 
was distributed among the various items on the card on the basis of 
the pooled judgments of 325 people interested in reading problems. 

Reading tests—Only a limited number of studies relating to read- 
ing tests were published during the year. Paterson and Tinker (69) 
in a study of the effect of practice on the equivalence of Forms A and 
B of the Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading Tests found that, whereas 
the forms were equivalent the first time taken, they were not equiva- 
lent in later trials. The investigators concluded that various factors, 
the influence of which was modified with practice, determined the 
difficulty of the exercises. Douglas and Lawson (33) gave three read- 
ing tests to an accelerated group, an average group, and a retarded 
group of pupils. The results showed that of the three tests only the 
Sangren-Woody Reading Test was equally well suited for use among 
all three groups. The findings suggested the possibility of notable im- 
provements in tests for use among pupils of widely different abilities. 
Lewerenz (55) applied his Vocabulary Grade Placement Formula 
to the reading test of the New Stanford Achievement Test and found 
that the vocabulary difficulty grade placement was somewhat lower 
than the placement given to the various test items by the makers of 
the test. The difference was due, according to Lewerenz, to the fact 
that the vocabulary grade placement technique does not consider 
difficulty in answering test questions, which was the chief factor in 
determining the original placement of the various items. Pintner 
(73) described the use of speech and speech-reading tests for the deaf 
and concluded that satisfactory tests can be developed in this field. 
Speer (86) carried on an elaborate study for the purpose of develop- 
ing tests of appreciation in poetry, prose, and art. The results se- 
cured through their use led Speer to conclude that such tests are of 
distinct value in studying the results of instruction. 
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THE BALTIMORE PLAN OF TRAINING SPECIAL- 
CLASS TEACHERS AND OTHER WORKERS IN 
THE FIELD OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


J. E. WALLACE WALLIN 
Atlantic University, Virginia Beach, Virginia 


The public-school system of Baltimore has for several years pro- 
vided a differential of $400 a year to special-class teachers having 
thirty semester hours of credit in approved courses in special edu- 
cation. However, a survey of special education in the Baltimore 
schools made by the writer in the spring of 1929 showed that the 
regulation had remained wholly inoperative. Not a single teacher 
had received any increase beyond the initial bonus of $100, which 
was given without qualifications, because no teacher had earned the 
thirty hours of credit in courses in special education required for the 
additional $300 increment. No increase was given to a teacher who 
had done some work but had not earned the full thirty hours of 
credit. Nor had any attempt been made to outline or define, or 
even to list, the courses that must be completed to earn the differ- 
ential. Potentially, Baltimore had one of the best systems of salary 
differential for special-class teachers to be found anywhere, but it 
had remained a dead letter because, partly at least, the type of 
training necessary to obtain advances had not been definitely deter- 
mined, although certain courses had been approved in a few insti- 
tutions which offered training for teachers of mentally handicapped 
children. That Baltimore had failed to designate the courses which 
teachers of different kinds of special classes must pursue in order to 
acquire competency in their work and, incidentally, to earn salary 
promotions should occasion no surprise. So far as.the writer knows, 
definite schedules of courses for special-class teachers had never been 
drawn up and put into effect by any city, state, or government 
school system before action was taken in Baltimore. 

As a result of a survey of the Baltimore special classes, as ex- 
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plained in an earlier article,’ revised regulations regarding the selec- 
tion and appointment of teachers in the division of special education, 
the requirements for salary differential, and the schedules of courses 
required for salary increments were worked out. In the present 
article only the essentials of the Baltimore regulations will be de- 
scribed, together with the schedule of courses which teachers’ 
colleges aspiring to train special-class teachers should attempt to 
make available. The plan of the courses in the various schedules? 
here presented is the product, essentially, of the writer’s twenty 
years of experience in training special-class teachers and in examin- 
ing all kinds of handicapped children and of an examination of the 
curriculums offered by some of the leading institutions which are 
attempting to train special-class teachers or specialists in the field 
of special education. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR ELECTION AS TEACHERS 
IN THE DIVISION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


The general requirements for special-class teachers in Baltimore, 
as contained in the regulations adopted by the Board of School 
Commissioners on April 3, 1930, are as follows: 


Elected elementary teachers in the Baltimore public schools may be trans- 
ferred to positions as teachers of classes in the division of special education, 
provided they have had at least two years of approved successful teaching expe- 
rience in the elementary grades or in classes similar to those in the division of 
special education and provided further that they possess the adaptability re- 
quired for the type of work for which they are candidates. 

Other individuals may be appointed as teachers of classes in the division of 
special education, provided they have: (1) qualifications equivalent to those 
required for appointment as elementary teachers, (2) at least two years of ap- 
proved successful teaching experience, (3) adaptability for the special type of 
work required, and (4) completed successfully an examination pertaining to the 
type of work for which they are applicants. 

Persons who do not have all of the above mentioned qualifications may be 
assigned either as special substitutes or as emergency substitutes in the division 
of special education. 


1 J. E. Wallace Wallin, ‘‘Admission Procedures and Standards for Classes for Men- 
tally Deficient and Backward Children,” Elementary School Journal, XXXI (February, 
1931), 438-45. 

2 Many of the schedules adopted in Baltimore were later submitted to various mem- 
bers of the Committee on Special Classes of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. 
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The following rules governing the salaries and the training of 
teachers in the division of special education were adopted by the 
Board of School Commissioners on April 3, 1930. 


Elected teachers of classes in the division of special education (except home 
teachers and visiting teachers) shall receive a differential of $100 per annum in 
addition to the regular elementary salary provided they have successfully com- 
pleted six semester hours of credit in approved courses covering work in the 
division of special education, a differential of $200 per annum in addition to the 
regular elementary salary provided they have completed fourteen semester 
hours of credit in such approved courses, a differential of $300 provided they 
have completed twenty-two semester hours of credit in approved work in such 
courses, and a differential of $400 for the successful completion of thirty semes- 
ter hours of credit for work in such approved courses. 

No credit courses may be offered both for meeting the requirements within 
the credit area of the regular salary schedule and for securing the salary differ- 
ential mentioned above. .... 

The courses listed hereinafter when offered in approved institutions of col- 
lege or university grade by specially qualified instructors in the field concerned 
will be required for special-education salary increments for the type of service 
indicated. The courses have been arranged in some schedules approximately in 
the order in which they should be pursued to entitle teachers to the authorized 
salary increments, but the order may be modified, the distribution of credits 
may be readjusted, and courses of equal or equivalent value may be substituted 
when approved by the director of special education, for good and sufficient 


Not all of the four-step increases can be provided in certain types of special- 
class teaching because the teaching problems do not differ markedly from the 
teaching problems of the regular grades, and, therefore, only a limited number 
of special courses are offered in any school of education for such work. Never- 
theless, some of the more basic courses will be accredited in various fields be- 
cause they afford the basic theoretical background and broad educational per- 
spective which all workers in special education should possess. 


SCHEDULES OF APPROVED COURSES 


The schedules of courses approved by the Superintendent of 
Schools and the Director of Special Education will be explained in 
some detail. 

Courses for teachers of mentally deficient, borderline and backward, 
and disciplinary children.—Four semester credits™ for courses appli- 

t Credits should be interpreted in terms of semester hours: A semester credit repre- 


sents one lecture or recitation period a week for a semester, two hours being allowed for 
preparation or subsequent reading and study on the part of the student. Three hours 
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cable on the first $100 differential may be presented in the study and 
education of mentally and physically handicapped children (or in 
clinical and abnormal psychology). The first of these is a general 
orientation course dealing with the description, causation, diagnosis, 
and classification of mental and physical handicaps in school chil- 
dren; adaptation of instruction to individual needs; methods of or- 
ganization and objectives of special classes for the physically and 
mentally handicapped; the special-class curriculums and teachers; 
and the social, eugenic, and economic bearings of the problem of 
mental deficiency. Visits to institutions and schools are included. 

One semester credit in a course in the industrial arts and sensori- 
motor work for mentally handicapped and problem children is al- 
lowed for the first $100 differential. In order that they may be able 
to teach a sufficient variety of handwork to meet the needs of young- 
er and older children, varying from low-grade mental deficients to 
merely backward children, teachers are urged to pursue a number 
of courses in diversified industrial arts and prevocational work for 
handicapped children. Additional work which meets the require- 
ments for higher salaries should be offered to yield from three to 
seven semester credits. 

One semester credit may be offered for the first $100 differential 
in a course in observation and practice teaching in classes for the 
mentally deficient and backward. No demonstration or practice 
school can supply satisfactory facilities without at least two classes, 
one for the mentally deficient and one for the borderline and back- 
ward cases. A thoroughly satisfactory practice school will supply 
classes for the following four types: (1) the lower grades of the 
mentally deficient, (2) the higher grades of the mentally deficient, 
(3) the borderline grades, and (4) the backward and restoration 
grades. The number of classes needed will depend on the number 
of observation and practice teachers enrolled and on the state re- 
quirement as to the allowable number of students per teacher. No 
credit should be given for observation unless it involves systematic 
note-taking of demonstration lessons and a minimum amount of prac- 
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in industrial arts, laboratory, observation, and practice courses not requiring additional 
study or preparation are the equivalent of one recitation period. Where outside prepara- 
tion is required, the three periods may be reduced to a double period. 
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tice teaching. The emphasis should be placed on actual practice 
teaching. Students who have not previously earned credits in prac- 
tice teaching with normal children in schools of recognized standing 
should be required to earn two additional credits, preferably with nor- 
mal children, before they are fully certificated. The practice teaching 
should cover all phases of the special-class program: opening exer- 


cises, physical training and games, sense training, literary instruc- 


tion, manual training, moral training, habit formation, speech im- 
provement, music, etc. 

For the second $100 differential four semester credits in clinical 
and abnormal psychology (or in the study and education of mentally 
and physically handicapped children) may be offered. This course 
should include a study of the procedures and results of the methods 
of psychological examination of individuals who are mental, edu- 
cational, and moral deviates; the aims, the methods, and the general 
directions for making psychoclinical examinations; the general level 
of intelligence and specific intellectual abilities and disabilities in all 
kinds of intellectual functions (sensitivity, perception, attention, 
imagery, memory, association processes, etc.); general level of motor 
competency and specific motor abilities and disabilities; stages of 
emotional development; and emotional, instinctive, temperamental, 
and character peculiarities. This course should provide for visits to 
institutions. 

For the second $100 differential may also be offered one semester 
credit in a course in industrial arts for handicapped children, one 
semester credit in a course in observation and practice teaching in 
classes for mentally deficient and backward children, and two semes- 
ter credits in special methods (or speech correction and improve- 
ment). The course in special methods is an extension of the course 
in remedial instruction dealing with the special methods employed 
in teaching all phases of the special-class curriculum for children of 
varying degrees of mental ability, such as sensorimotor, manual, 
literary, health, physical, moral, and social training. This course 
should be closely correlated with the course in observation and prac- 
tice teaching. In fact, it could be given as an extension and elabora- 
tion of that course by means of assigned readings and critical reviews 
of the assignments. 
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For the third $100 differential one semester credit may be offered 
in a course in the individual examination of mentally handicapped 
children. This should be a practical clinical course in the psychologi- 
cal (chiefly using the Binet and psychomotor tests) and physical 
examination of normal children and of children with handicaps of 
different kinds. It should also give training in the investigation of 
social, educational, developmental, and family case histories and in 
making reports and summaries of conclusions. The course is not 
offered for the purpose of training special-class teachers to become 
psychological examiners but rather to develop in them the clinical 
attitude and point of view in the classroom study and teaching of 
handicapped children. 

For the third $100 differential may also be offered two semester 
credits in a course in industrial arts for handicapped children, two 
semester credits in speech correction and improvement (or in special 
methods), one semester credit in corrective physical training, and 
one semester credit in observation and practice teaching in classes 
for mentally deficient and backward children. The course in speech 
correction should be a practical clinical course in the improvement of 
speech and in the correction of lisping, indistinct articulation, and 
nasality (successful treatment of stuttering and stammering requir- 
ing considerable further training). A continuing stream of at least 
twenty speech defectives of various kinds should be available for 
class use. The course in corrective physical training should provide 
training in the correction of flat-footedness, round shoulders, pos- 
tural defects, minor spinal curvatures, and minor neuromuscular 
disabilities. 

Courses applicable on the fourth $100 differential include one 
semester credit in individual examination of mentally handicapped 
children and two semester credits in remedial instruction. The sec- 
ond of these courses should include a discussion of the symptoms, 
causes, diagnostic techniques, and remedial treatment of difficulties 
in reading, spelling, number work, writing, sensorimotor activities, 
etc. It would be well if, in connection with this course and the gen- 
eral course in observation and practice teaching, some time could be 
given by all the practice students to observation and practice teach- 
ing in special classes of different kinds. 

Three semester credits in mental hygiene of normal and problem 
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children may be presented for the fourth $100 differential. This 
course should consider the mental hygiene of normal children as a 
basis for the detailed consideration of the mental hygiene of problem 
children or of special types of mental and social maladjustments. 

Other courses applicable on the fourth $100 differential are one 
semester credit in observation and practice teaching in classes 
for mentally deficient and backward children and one semester 
credit in corrective physical training. Additional courses recom- 
mended are two semester credits in industrial arts, two semester 
credits in speech improvement, two semester credits in mental and 
educational hygiene, two semester credits in vocational guidance, 
two semester credits in the supervision of special classes, two to four 
semester credits in courses dealing with group tests of attainment 
and intelligence, and two semester credits in educational sociology. 
The course in mental and educational hygiene should take up the 
problems, scope, objectives, and techniques of mental and educa- 
tional hygiene as applied to school children. Selection may be made 
from the following topics: the preservation of mental health and 
prevention of personality maladjustments; physical, psychic, social, 
and educational factors of mental health and maladjustment; the 
mental hygiene of learning; hygienic objectives of each branch of 
study; adjustment of school work to individual interests and abili- 
ties; establishment of wholesome, fundamental physical, emotional, 
social, and intellectual habits and attitudes; prevention and correc- 
tion of minor maladjustments (timidity, quarreling, fighting, ir- 
ritability, emotional instability, jealousy, envy, selfishness, disobedi- 
ence, deception, teasing, whining, sulkiness, day-dreaming, shyness, 
oversensitiveness, egotism, obstinacy, and sex conflicts). 

The following outline gives the schedule of courses for teachers of 
special classes of other kinds." 
1. Courses for teachers of deaf children 

a) Courses applicable on the first $100 differential 


(1) Principles of formation and development of speech; rhythm for the 
deaf and training of residual hearing (4)? 


tIn all schedules it is assumed that the teachers have had the usual introductory 
courses in education and in general and educational psychology usually offered in 
schools of education. 

2 The number in parentheses following the name of the course indicates the number 
of semester credits that may be offered. 
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(2) Observation and practice teaching in classes for deaf children (2) 
b) Courses applicable on the second $100 differential _ 
(1) Methods of teaching language and reading to the deaf (2) 
(2) Industrial arts for handicapped children (2) 
(3) Principles of teaching hard-of-hearing children and anatomy and 
hygiene of the ear (4) 
c) Courses applicable on the third $100 differential 
(1) Clinical and abnormal psychology (4) 
(2) Remedial instruction (2) 
(3) Observation and practice teaching in classes for backward children 
(z) and for mentally deficient children (1) 
d) Courses applicable on the fourth $100 differential 
(1) Education of mentally and physically handicapped children (4) 
(2) Speech improvement and correction (2) 
(3) Mental hygiene of normal, problem, and deaf children (2-3) 
e) Additional courses recommended 
(x) Corrective physical training (1) 
(2) Anatomy of eye, eye defects, hygiene of vision, and tests of vision (1) 
(3) Vocational guidance (2) 
(4) Educational sociology (2) 
. Courses for teachers of conservation of hearing* 
a) Courses applicable on the first $100 differential 
(1) Principles of teaching hard-of-hearing children and anatomy and hy- 
giene of the ear (4) 
(2) Observation and practice teaching in classes for hard-of-hearing 
children (2) 
b) Courses applicable on the second $100 differential 
(1) Principles of formation and development of speech; rhythm for the 
deaf and training of residual hearing (4) 
(2) Observation and practice teaching in classes for deaf children (2) 
(3) Methods of teaching language and reading to the deaf (2) 
c) Courses applicable on the third $100 differential 
(1) Education of mentally and physically handicapped children (4) 
(2) Speech correction and improvement (2) 
(3) Remedial instruction (2) 
d) Courses applicable on the fourth $100 differential 
(1) Clinical and abnormal psychology (4) 


t Children with very defective hearing may be assigned to conservation-of-hearing 
classes for the development of residual hearing and speech and for speech and lip read- 
ing. In the Baltimore class established in January, 1930, the development of speech 
and hearing is furthered by the use of a room amplifier with head sets for each child, 
while the pupils enjoy the privilege of reciting in the regular grades with children having 
normal hearing. The teacher of the class assists in the preparation of the regular-grade 
assignments. 












(2) Observation and practice teaching in classes for backward children (1) 
and for mentally deficient children (1) 
(3) Industrial arts for handicapped children (2) 
e) Additional courses recommended 
(1) Mental hygiene (2-3) 
(2) Corrective physical training (1) 
(3) Anatomy of eye, eye defects, hygiene of vision, and tests of vision (1) 
(4) Vocational guidance (2) 
(5) Educational sociology (2) 
3- Courses for teachers of lip reading and speech reading 
a) Courses applicable on the first $100 differential 
(1) Principles of teaching hard-of-hearing children and anatomy and 
hygiene of the ear (4) 
(2) Observation and practice teaching in classes for hard-of-hearing 
children (2) 
b) Courses applicable on the second $100 differential 
(1) Education of mentally and physically handicapped children (4) 
(2) Speech correction and improvement (2) 
(3) Remedial instruction (2) 
c) Courses applicable on the third $100 differential 
(x) Clinical and abnormal psychology (4) 
(2) Principles and practice of vocational guidance (2) 
(3) Observation and practice teaching in classes for backward children (1) 
and for mentally deficient children (1) 
d) Courses applicable on the fourth $100 differential 
(1) Anatomy of eye, eye defects, hygiene of vision, and tests of vision (2) 
(2) Mental hygiene (2-3) 
(3) Principles of formation and development of speech; rhythm for the 
deaf and training of residual hearing (4) 
4. Courses for teachers of speech improvement and correction 
a) Courses applicable on the first $100 differential 
(x) Speech correction and improvement practicum covering chiefly indis- 
tinct articulation (2) 
(2) Clinical and abnormal psychology (4) 
b) Courses applicable on the second $100 differential 
(1) Speech correction and improvement practicum covering chiefly stam- 
mering and stuttering (2) 
(2) Teaching speech reading and speech to deaf and deafened children (2) 
(3) Anatomy and physiology of the nose, throat, and vocal organs (1) 
(4) Mental hygiene (3) 
c) Courses applicable on the third $100 differential 
(1) Speech correction and improvement (2) 
(2) Psychology of speech (2) 
(3) Voice science (2) 
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(4) Individual examination of mentally handicapped children (1) 
(5) Oral expression (1) 
d) Courses applicable on the fourth $100 differential 

(1) Education of mentally and physically handicapped children (4) 

(2) Individual examination of mentally handicapped children (1) 

(3) Phonetics (2) 

(4) Phonetics as applied to speech correction (2) 

(5) Neurology and physiology (2) 

. Courses for teachers of visual defectives 
a) Special methods of teaching the blind and visual defectives including 

observation and practice teaching (4-8) 

b) Anatomy of the eye, eye defects, hygiene of vision, and tests of vision (2) 
c) Clinical and abnormal psychology (4) 

d) Education of mentally and physically handicapped children (4) 

e) Special methods of teaching mentally handicapped children (or remedial 

instruction) (2) 

f) Industrial arts and sensorimotor training (for teachers doing such work) (2) 
g) Mental hygiene of normal and problem children (3) 
h) Other courses recommended 

(1) Mental and educational hygiene (2) 

(2) Vocational guidance (2) 

(3) Educational sociology (2) 

. Courses for teachers of crippled children 
a) For all teachers 

(1) General course on muscle disabilities and muscle training (ortho- 
pedics, corrective physical training, physiotherapy, etc.) (2) 

(2) Crippled children (types, causes, mental characteristics, care, educa- 
tion, vocational guidance, placement, etc.) (4) 

(3) General course on education of mentally and physically handicapped 
children (4) 

(4) Clinical and abnormal psychology (4) 

(5) Industrial arts for handicapped children (especially for teachers in the 
lower grades) (2) 

(6) Speech correction and improvement (a practicum particularly devot- 
ed to defects of articulation and speech defects prevalent among 
cripples) (2) 

(7) Observation and practice teaching in classes for mentally handicapped 
and for crippled children (2-4) 

(8) Psychological clinic practicum (1-2) 

(9) Mental hygiene of normal and problem children (2-3) 

b) For teachers of industrial arts (occupational therapists) 

(x1) Additional courses in handwork of types adapted to crippled chil- 

dren (4) 
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c) For teachers of speech correction 
(1) Same courses as for teachers of speech improvement and correction 

d) For physiotherapy teachers or physiotherapists (graduation from an ac- 
credited school of physical education required for appointment) 

(1) Bone, joint, and muscle anatomy, physiology, and pathology (2-4) 

(2) A practical course in corrective physical training (round shoulders, 
spinal curvature, faulty posture, flat feet, foot strain, etc.) (2) 

(3) Theory and practice of physiotherapy (kinesitherapy, muscle 
training, massage, therapeutic exercises, hydrotherapy, electro- 
therapy, thermotherapy, heliotherapy, ultra-violet therapy, bandag- 
ing) (6-12) 

(4) Principles of occupational therapy for crippled children (2) 

(5) Crippled children (types, causes, mental characteristics, care, educa- 
tion, vocational guidance, placement, etc.) (4) 

(6) Study and education of handicapped children (4) 

(7) Clinical and abnormal psychology (4) 

e) Other courses recommended 
(1) Vocational guidance (2) 

(2) Educational sociology (2) 

(3) Group tests of attainment and intelligence (2-4) 

. Courses for teachers of open-air classes 

a) Malnourished, pretubercular, and anemic children (types, causes, physi- 
cal and educational treatment, visits to clinics) (2) 

b) Education of malnourished and pretubercular children (types of classes 
and buildings, equipment, educational régime, specialized gymnastics, 
plays, games, visits to schools and classes) (1-2) 

c) Principles of nutrition and health education for the prevention and cure 
of malnutrition (1) 

. Courses for visiting (adjustment) teachers 

a) Principles and practice of visiting-teacher work (adjustment problems 
between teachers, pupils, and parents and between the home and the 
school) (4-8) 

b) Clinical and abnormal psychology (4) 

c) Mental hygiene (2-6) 

d) Behavior disorders (2) 

e) Educational sociology (2) 

f) Social and psychiatric case work (2) 

g) Education of mentally and physically handicapped children (4) 

h) Individual examination of mentally handicapped children (2) 

i) Observation and practice teaching in classes for mentally deficient and 
backward children (1-2) 

j) Group tests of attainment and intelligence (2-4) 

k) Vocational guidance (2-4) 
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g. Courses for psycho-educational examiners,' school psychologists, or psy- 

chometrists (college graduation required for appointment) 

a) Experimental psychology (4-8) 

b) Clinical psychology (4-8) 

c) Individual mental examinations, including intelligence, performance, 
character, and emotional tests (4-8) 

d) Group tests of intelligence and attainment (4-6) 

e) Education of mentally and physically handicapped children (4) 

f) Mental hygiene of normal and problem children (3-6) 

g) Psychiatry, psychopathology, neurology, mental deficiency, and retarda- 
tion (3-6) 

h) Remedial and diagnostic instruction (2-4) 

i) Child study (2-4) 

j) Other courses recommended 
(1) Educational sociology (2) 
(2) Medical and social case work (2) 
(3) Vocational guidance (2)? 


«It should be distinctly emphasized that the training here recommended for the 
psycho-educational examiner, school psychologist, or mental tester is wholly inade- 
quate to prepare anyone to become a competent clinical psychologist. The training of 
the clinical psychologist should be equal to that of the well-trained neuropsychiatrist 
or any other well-trained medical specialist. Unless this standard is maintained, the 
work of psycho-educational diagnosis will eventually be made a subordinate branch of 


medicine, and physicians will be appointed to direct the work, instead of clinical psy- 
chologists to whom, if adequately prepared, the field properly belongs. 

2 Action had not been taken on the schedules for physiotherapists, visiting teachers, 
and psycho-educational examiners at the time of the writer’s resignation from the 
Baltimore schools. 





LEGAL AUTHORITY OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
TO ENFORCE RULES AND REGULATIONS. III 


NEWTON EDWARDS 
University of Chicago 


AUTHORITY OF SCHOOL BOARDS TO ENFORCE REGULATIONS 
GOVERNING PUPIL CONDUCT OFF THE SCHOOL GROUNDS 
AND OUT OF SCHOOL HOURS 


The rule is well established by many cases that school authorities 
may govern the conduct of pupils while off the school grounds and 
out of school hours. A board of education may discipline a pupil for 
any act, no matter where or when committed, provided the act 
tends immediately and directly to destroy the discipline and to im- 
pair the efficiency of the school.” 

In an early Vermont case? a pupil, upon his return home from 
school, was sent to drive home a cow. While passing the teacher’s 
house, in the presence of another pupil, he contemptuously called 
the teacher ‘old Jack Seaver.’’ The next morning after school 
opened, the teacher gave the offending pupil a sound whipping with a 
rawhide. In upholding the teacher in an action brought against him 
for assault and battery, the court rendered an opinion which has fre- 
quently been cited and quoted with approval. The court said: 

Where the offense has a direct and immediate tendency to injure the school 
and bring the master’s authority into contempt, as in this case, when done in the 
presence of other scholars and of the master, and with a design to insult him, we 

t Lander v. Seaver, 32 Vt. 114, 76 Am. Dec. 156; Burdick v. Babcock, 31 Ia. 562; 
Kinzer v. Independent School District of Marion, 129 Ia. 441, 105 N.W. 686, 3 L.R.A. 
(N.S.) 496; State v. District Board of School District No. 1, 135 Wis. 619, 116 N.W. 232; 
Sherman v. Charlestown, 8 Cush. (Mass.) 160; O’Rourke v. Walker, 102 Conn. 130, 
128 Atl. 25, 41 A.L.R. 1308; Mangum v. Keith, 147 Ga. 603, 95 S.E. 1; Deskins v. Gose, 
85 Mo. 485, 55 Am. Rep. 387; Douglas v. Campbell, 89 Ark. 254, 116 S.W. 211, 20 L.R.A. 
(N.S.) 205; Jones v. Cody, 132 Mich. 13, 92 N.W. 495, 62 L.R.A. 160; Sweeney v. Young, 
131 Atl. (N.H.) 155; Guethler v. Altman, 26 Ind. App. 587, 60 N.E. 355; Balding v. 
State, 23 Tex. App. 172, 4 S.W. 579. 

2 Lander v. Seaver, 32 Vt. 114, 76 Am. Dec. 156. 
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think he has the right to punish the scholar for such acts if he comes again to 
school. The misbehavior must not have merely a remote and indirect tendency 
to injure the school. All improper conduct or language may perhaps have, by 
influence and example, a remote tendency of that kind. But the tendency of the 
acts so done out of the teacher’s supervision for which he may punish, must be 
direct and immediate in their bearing upon the welfare of the school, or the au- 
thority of the master and the respect due to him. Cases may readily be supposed 
which lie very near the line, and it will often be difficult to distinguish between 
the acts which have such an immediate and those which have such a remote 
tendency. Hence, each case must be determined by its peculiar circumstances. 


In the same connection, it has been said by the Supreme Court of 
Iowa: 


If the effects of acts done out of school hours reach within the schoolroom 
during school hours and are detrimental to good order and the best interests of 
the pupils, it is evident that such acts may be forbidden. Truancy is a fault 
committed away from school. Can it be pretended that it cannot be reached for 
correction by the school board and teachers? A pupil may engage in sports be- 
yond school that will render him unfit to study during school hours. Cannot 
these sports be forbidden? The view that acts, to be within the authority of the 
school board and teachers for discipline and correction, must be done within 
school hours, is narrow, and without regard to the spirit of the law and the best 
interests of our common schools, It is in conflict, too, with authority." 


In another Iowa case? the board of directors of the Marion school 
district adopted a rule forbidding the playing of football on the 
school grounds or under the auspices of the high school. Despite the 
rule, a number of the pupils of the Marion High School played in a 
game which they advertised as a contest between the West Branch 
High School and the Marion High School. The game was played at 
the fair grounds on a Saturday afternoon. The offending pupils were 
suspended until they should apologize to the board for the violation 
of the rule. In an action for a writ of mandamus to compel the rein- 
statement of one of the pupils, it was contended that the board had 
no authority to enforce a rule governing the pupils’ conduct away 
from the school grounds and on a day when the school was not in 
session. In sustaining the authority of the board to enforce the rule 
in question, it was said by the court: 

* Burdick v. Babcock, 31 Ta. 562. 


2 Kinzer v. Independent School District of Marion, 129 Ta. 441, 105 N.W. 686, 3 L.R.A. 
(N.S.) 4096. 
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The general character of the school and the conduct of its pupils, as affecting 
the efficiency of the work to be done in the schoolroom and the discipline of the 
scholars, are matters to be taken into account by the school board, making rules 
for the government of the school. They have no concern, it is true, with the in- 
dividual conduct of the pupils wholly outside of the schoolroom and school 
grounds and while they are presumed to be under the control of their parents, or 
after they are beyond the age of parental control, and governed by the rules 
which regulate the conduct of all members of the body politic; but the conduct 
of pupils which directly relates to and affects the management of the school and 
its efficiency is within the proper regulation of the school authorities. ... . 

We have no doubt as to the power of the defendant board, in the exercise of 
its reasonable discretion as to the management of the high school, to determine 
that it was detrimental to the best interests of the school that pupils should be 
encouraged by their school associations to engage in games of football with 
teams of other high schools, and we think that their proper power, with reference 
to the encouragement or discouragement of the playing of football by pupils of 
the school, was not limited to the high-school grounds but extended to participa- 
tion by the pupils in games as members of a team purporting to represent in any 
way the high school under control of defendant board; and we therefore reach 
the conclusion that, giving to the rule the interpretation which the board gave 
it in holding it to be applicable to the act of plaintiff, such rule was not unreason- 
able nor in excess of the powers of the board. 


The following cases will serve to illustrate still further the extent 
to which the courts will permit school authorities to control out-of- 
school conduct of pupils. In Massachusetts a girl pupil was guilty 
of immoral conduct off the school grounds. The court sustained the 
right of the board to exclude her from school.* In a recent Connecti- 
cut case? a pupil was guilty of annoying small girls while on their 
way home from school. The court sustained the authority of the 
teacher to punish the pupil notwithstanding the fact that the offense 
was committed on the premises of his parents after he had reached 
his home. A rule prohibiting pupils from attending any theater, 
moving-picture exhibition, or social function except on Friday nights 
and on Saturdays was sustained by the Supreme Court of Georgia. 
In a Texas case‘ it was held that a teacher could legally punish a 
pupil for refusing to work arithmetic examples at home. In the case 


* Sherman v. Charlestown, 8 Cush. (Mass.) 160. 
2 O’Rourke v. Walker, 102 Conn. 130, 128 Atl. 25, 41 A.L.R. 1308. 
3 Mangum v. Keith, 147 Ga. 603, 95 S.E. 1. 

4 Balding v. State, 23 Tex. App. 172, 4 S.W. 579. 
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of Douglas v. Campbell' the Supreme Court of Arkansas held that a 
board of education had authority to suspend from school a pupil 
who was drunk and disorderly on the streets of the village on Christ- 
mas. In a Michigan case? it was held that the Board of Education 
of Detroit had authority to enforce a rule requiring that pupils go 
directly home at the close of school. Rules prohibiting pupils from 
fighting and using profane language while going to and from school 
have been sustained in a number of cases.’ 

There are limits, however, beyond which school authorities may 
not go in controlling the conduct of pupils while off the school 
grounds. The act which is sought to be regulated must directly and 
immediately impair the discipline and well-being of the school. In 
a Mississippi case,’ for example, a school board adopted a rule which 
required all pupils to remain in their homes and study from seven to 
nine in the evening. Any pupil who violated the rule was subject to 
corporal punishment at the discretion of the teacher. The court en- 
joined the enforcement of the rule on the following grounds: 

Certainly a rule of the school which invades the home and wrests from the 
parent his right to control his child around his own hearthstone is inconsistent 
with any law that has yet governed the parent in this state In the home 
the parental authority is and should be supreme, and it is a misguided zeal that 
attempts to wrest it from them 

It may be that the school authorities would have a right to make certain 
regulations and rules for the good government of the school which would ex- 
tend and control the child even when it has reached its home; but, if that power 
_ exists, it can only be done in matters which would per se have a direct and per- 
nicious effect on the moral tone of the school or have a tendency to subvert and 
destroy the proper administration of school affairs. 


AUTHORITY OF SCHOOL BOARDS TO REQUIRE PUPILS 
TO PURSUE PARTICULAR SUBJECTS 


The authority of the state to require all pupils to pursue a particu- 
lar study has been tested in the courts in only a few cases. There 
appears to be little doubt, however, that the state possesses such 

t Douglas v. Campbell, 89 Ark. 254, 116 S.W. 211, 20 L.R.A. (N.S.) 205. See also 
Sweeney v. Young, 131 Atl. (N.H.) 155. 

2 Jones v. Cody, 132 Mich. 13, 92 N.W. 495, 62 L.R.A. 160. 


3 Hutton v. State, 23 Tex. App. 386, 5 S.W. 122; Deskins v. Gose, 85 Mo. 485, 55 Am. 
Rep. 387. 
4 Hobbs v. Germany, 94 Miss. 469, 49 So. 515, 22 L.R.A. (N.S.) 983. 
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authority. Since the public schools exist primarily for the purpose 
of training pupils for citizenship, the state, through its legally con- 
stituted agents, may undoubtedly require all pupils to pursue those 
studies essential to good citizenship.’ If the state can compel a child 
to go to school, it can unquestionably prescribe what studies the 
child shall pursue in the interests of good citizenship. 

In a case? decided by the Supreme Court of Maine a statute au- 
thorized the school committee “to direct the general course of in- 
struction, and what books shall be used in the respective schools.” A 
school committee required all pupils to read the Bible in the schools. 
A Catholic pupil was expelled for disobeying the regulation of the 
board. In sustaining the board in the action which it had taken, the 
court said in part: 

The right to prescribe the general course of instruction and to direct what 
books shall be used must exist somewhere. The legislature have seen fit to repose 
the authority to determine this in the several superintending school committees. 
They may therefore rightly exercise it 

So, in this case, the same general and extensive power over the subject matter 
is granted; and the course of studies and the books prescribed by the super- 
intending school committee are to be regarded as if established and prescribed 
by the act of the legislature. 


In the absence of express statutory authority, however, there is 
some conflict among the courts as to whether a school board may re- 
quire a pupil to pursue a particular subject against the wishes of his 
parents. It is conceded that a school board may prescribe the course 
of study and may include in it other subjects than those prescribed 
by law. It is also conceded that a pupil may be denied a diploma 
unless he has pursued satisfactorily the prescribed studies. How- 
ever, according to the weight of authority, a parent may make a 
reasonable selection of studies for his child to pursue from such 
studies as are taught in the school.3 No selection is reasonable, how- 
ever, which interferes with the discipline or well-being of the school 
or which interferes with the rights of other pupils. 


t People v. Stanley, 255 Pac. (Colo.) 610. 2 Donahoe v. Richards, 38 Me. 379. 

3 State v. Ferguson, 95 Neb. 63, 144 N.W. 1039, 50 L.R.A. (N.S.) 266; State v. School 
District No. 1, 31 Neb. 552, 48 N.W. 393; Trustees of Schools v. People, 87 Ill. 303, 29 
Am. Rep. 55; School Board District No. 18 v. Thompson, 24 Okla. 1, 103 Pac. 578, 24 
L.R.A. (N.S.) 221, 138 Am. St. Rep. 861, 19 Ann. Cas. 1188; Morrow v. Wood, 35 Wis. 
59, 17 Am. Rep. 471; Rulison v. Post, 79 Ill. 1567. 
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A Nebraska case’ illustrates the reasoning of those courts which 
accord the parent the right to select his child’s studies. A pupil was 
expelled from school because her father refused to permit her to 
study grammar. The father’s objection to the study was that it was 
not being taught as it was when he went to school. The court re- 
quired the school board to readmit the pupil. It is said in part: 


Now who is to determine what studies she shall pursue in school: a teacher, 
who has a mere temporary interest in her welfare, or her father, who may reason- 
ably be supposed to be desirous of pursuing such course as will best promote 
the happiness of his child? 

The father certainly possesses superior opportunities of knowing the physical 
and mental capabilities of his child. It may be apparent that all the prescribed 
course of studies is more than the strength of the child can undergo; or he may 
be desirous, as is frequently the case, that his child while attending school, 
should also take lessons in music, painting, etc., from private teachers. This he 
has a right to do. The right of the parent, therefore, to determine what studies 
his child shall pursue, is paramount to that of the trustees or teacher. 

Schools are provided by the public in which prescribed branches are taught, 
which are free to all within the district between certain ages. But no pupil at- 
tending the school can be compelled to study any prescribed branch against the 
protest of the parent that the child shall not study such branch, and any rule or 
regulation that requires the pupil to continue such studies is arbitrary and un- 
reasonable. There is no good reason why the failure of one or more pupils to 
study one or more prescribed branches should result disastrously to the proper 
discipline, efficiency, and well-being of the school. 

Such pupils are not idle, but merely devoting their attention to other branches; 
and so long as the failure of the students, thus excepted, to study all the branches 
of the prescribed course does not prejudice the equal rights of other students, 
there is no cause for complaint. 


A case? decided by the Supreme Court of Colorado holds that a 
school board cannot require a pupil to receive instruction not essen- 
tial to good citizenship. Consequently, the board could not require 
all pupils to attend the reading of the Bible. The court held that the 
liberty of the parent to select for his child all studies which are not 
essential to good citizenship is a liberty guaranteed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

The District Court of Appeals of California has held, in a novel 
case,’ that a school board may not expel a pupil for refusing to par- 

t State v. School District No. 1, 31 Neb. 552, 48 N.W. 393. 


2 People v. Stanley, 255 Pac. (Colo.) 610. 
3 Hardwick v. Board of School Trustees, 54 Cal. App. 696, 205 Pac. 49. 
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ticipate in social dancing. The statutes authorized boards of educa- 
tion to provide courses in physical education. Dancing was made a 
part of the required course of study in a certain school district. The 
dances taught were the waltz, the polka, the two-step, and the fox 
trot. The dancing was performed in couples, male and female. The 
father of two children objected to their dancing on religious and 
moral grounds. The children refused to dance and were expelled 
from school. In granting a writ of mandamus requiring the read- 
mission of the pupils to school, the court pointed out that neither the 
state nor any of its agents had authority to deprive parents of their 
natural and constitutional right to govern the moral and ethical con- 
duct of their children. To hold that any such over-reaching power 
existed in the state ‘‘would be distinctly revolutionary and possibly 
subversive of that home life so essential to the safety and security 
of society and the government which regulates it.” 

In some jurisdictions, on the other hand, it has been held that a 
board of education may, even in the absence of express statutory 
authority, require a pupil to pursue a particular study regardless of 
the wishes of the pupil’s parents. Thus, in an Indiana case’ the 
school authorities of the city of La Porte adopted a regulation re- 
quiring all high-school pupils to devote some time to the study and 
practice of music. The father of one of the pupils, without assigning 
any reason for his action, refused to permit his son to study music. 
The pupil was expelled from school for disobeying the rule. The 
court refused to issue a writ of mandamus requiring the reinstate- 
ment of the pupil on the ground that the rule in question was a 
reasonable one. “The arbitrary wishes of the relator in the prem- 
ises,” the court said, ‘“‘must yield and be subordinated to the govern- 
ing authorities of the school city of La Porte and their reasonable 
rules and regulations for the government of the pupils of its high 
school.” Similarly, in a New Hampshire case? a pupil was excluded 
from school for refusing to prepare assigned written exercises and 
declamations. Action was brought to recover damages for unlawful 
suspension. In holding that there had been no unlawful suspension, 
the court said: ' 

State v. Webber, 108 Ind. 31, 8 N.E. 708, 5® Am. Rep. 30. See also W. P. Myers 
Publishing Company v. White River School Township, 28 Ind. App. 91, 62 N.E. 66. 

2 Kidder v. Chellis, 59 N.H. 473. 
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The power of each parent to decide what studies the scholars should pursue, 
or what exercises they should perform, would be a power of disorganizing the 
school and practically rendering it substantially useless. However judicious it 
may be to consult the wishes of the parents, the disintegrating principle of 
parental authority to prevent all classification and all system in any school, 
public or private, is unknown to the law. 


Much the same position has been taken by the courts of Ohio, 
Georgia, and Kentucky. In the Ohio case’ rhetoric was prescribed 
as a part of the curriculum, and a rule was adopted to the effect that 
any pupil who failed, without reasonable excuse, to prepare such 
rhetorical exercises as might be required should be suspended from 
school. A pupil was suspended for violating the rule. In an action 
for damages for unlawful suspension, the court held that the rule 
was reasonable. In the Georgia case? the court held that the school 
authorities had power to require all pupils to write compositions and 
to enter into debates notwithstanding the contention of a parent 
that he had the right to select the course of study his child should 
pursue. In the Kentucky case’ the court sustained the authority of 
the school board to expel a pupil for refusing to take the part of an 
Irish character in commencement exercises. 

School authorities have the unquestioned right to prescribe the 
mode of instruction in any particular subject. Consequently, it has 
been held in Massachusetts and Vermont that a pupil who refuses 
to take a subject because his parents object to the mode of instruc- 
tion may be excluded from school. In a Massachusetts case‘ a teach- 
er of bookkeeping detailed to one of the pupils the duty of correcting 
problems by use of a “‘key” book which contained the answers. A 
pupil submitted a problem, which was marked wrong. She worked 
on it another week and one-half, and it was again marked wrong. 
After working still another week, she submitted the same result to 
the teacher, who marked the work correct. In the meantime the 
pupil became nervous, lost her appetite, and was unable to sleep. 
Her stepfather protested to the board of education the manner of 


t Sewell v. Board of Education, 29 Ohio St. 89. 
2 Samuel Benedict Memorial School v. Bradford, 111 Ga. 801, 36 S.E. 920. 


3 Cross v. Board of Trustees of Walton Graded Common School, 129 Ky. 35, 110 S.W. 
340. 
4 Wulff v. Inhabitants of Wakefield, 221 Mass. 427, 109 N.E. 358. 
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marking the papers in the course. The board, however, refused to 
require any change. Thereupon, a request was made that the pupil 
be excused from taking the course. Again the board of education 
refused the request. The pupil refused to do the work of the course 
any longer and was expelled from school. In sustaining the authority 
of the board in the action which it took, the court said: 

The real and vital question is not whether the plaintiff was guilty of miscon- 
duct in refusing to attend her class, but whether a parent has the right to say a 
certain method of teaching any given course of study shall be pursued. The 
question answers itself. Were it otherwise, should several parents hold diverse 
opinions all must yield to one or confusion and failure inevitably follow. The 
determination of the procedure and the management and direction of pupils 
and studies in this commonwealth rest in the wise discretion and sound judg- 
ment of teachers and school committee, whose action in these respects is not 
subject to the supervision of this court... .. 

The case at bar is one purely of administrative detail, and its exercise violates 
no legal right of pupil or parent. The plaintiff was without right in requiring 
that the principal personally should attend to the supervision of her individual 
work, perhaps to the neglect of more important duties. 


The court in the foregoing case, it should be pointed out, seems 
to have lost sight entirely of the fundamental issue of the right of 
the parent to select the studies of his child. 

In an early Vermont case’ it was held that school trustees had 
authority to expel a pupil for refusing to write an English composi- 
tion. The court reasoned that English composition was an allowable 
mode of teaching the various subjects of the curriculum. 

Attention should be called to the fact that the cases holding that 
school authorities may suspend from school a pupil who refuses to 
pursue a particular study or to perform some exercise, such as the 
writing of a composition, give little consideration to the question of 
the right of parents to select their children’s studies. Indeed, in a 
number of the cases that question seems scarcely to have been raised. 
The courts seem to have been thinking rather in terms of the disci- 
plinary power of school boards. However that may be, the weight of 
authority is clearly to the effect that a parent may make any reason- 
able selection of studies from those which the school offers. 


Guernsey v. Pitkin, 32 Vt. 224, 76 Am. Dec. 171. 
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Cducational Writings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A follow-up study of genius.—The outstanding book of the year in the study 
of gifted children is probably the third volume of Genetic Studies of Genius, 
issued by the Stanford University Press. The observation and measurement of 
California’s gifted children reported in this volume are a direct continuation of 
the important work of the first two volumes; the book is similar in makeup and 
almost as bulky. It is, of course, a descriptive and comparative, rather than an 
experimental, study, but the information given concerning the assets of the 
state in its young people is probably more valuable than could be any survey of 
the state’s mineral or agricultural resources. It should be regarded as a first step 
toward conserving and using human resources more wisely. 

The volume is divided into three parts. Part I reports the results of a second 
survey of the thousand children described in Volume I; Part II consists of case 
studies, accounts of individual children which illustrate their possibilities under 
different conditions; Part III deals with the literary ability of some members of 
the group who from an early age have been interested in writing. 

The first two chapters in Part I explain the tests and procedures used. The 
chapters following deal with intelligence; educational progress and achievement; 
school marks and honors; scholastic and vocational interests; social, personality, 
health, and home tests and ratings; family statistics; and follow-up reports of 
the original high-school and special-ability groups. An interesting finding on 
Binet retests is that the girls’ quotients on the retests are lower by about 13 
points than their quotients on the original tests, while the boys showed almost 
no change. Kate Gordon, in an article which appeared in the September, 1922, 
Journal of Educational Psychology entitled “Some Retests with the Stanford- 
Binet Test,’’ called attention to a similar apparent sex difference in an average 
Jewish group. The matter of sex difference seems to demand further study. 
Another point of interest is confirmation of the fact that the Herring-Binet test 
gives gifted children lower intelligence quotients than does the Stanford revision 


t Barbara Stoddard Burks, Dortha Williams Jensen, and Lewis M. Terman, Genetic 
Studies of Genius, Volume III (The Promise of Youth: Follow-Up Studies of a Thou- 
sand Gifted Children). Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press, 
1930. Pp. xiv-+508. $6.00. 
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of the Binet test. The second survey also confirms, in general, the findings of the 
previous study in that all school results show either little or no drop. 

Part II consists of a series of fascinating case studies, illustrating cases of 
brilliant school achievement; drop in intelligence and in school achievement; re- 
actions to various degrees of acceleration in school; effect of high intelligence on 
social relations of children; and the conquering of, or failure to conquer, environ- 
mental difficulties by children of superior endowment. There are also included 
case studies of twins and of siblings, both like and unlike in their high intelli- 
gence; of children who presented problems of behavior and personality, includ- 
ing one youthful suicide; of children of great musical ability; of young collectors 
and scientists; a babyhood study; and other high lights. This part of the book 
reads as easily as fiction, adding “human interest” to the statistical treatment of 
Part I. 

Part ITI is an interesting application of the methods of the study reported in 
Volume IT (The Early Mental Traits of Three Hundred Geniuses) to a study of 
the best literary productions of these California children. In this connection it 
was found necessary to make a rating scale for judging superior juvenile writ- 
ings. By use of this scale the youthful writings of various great writers from 
Milton to Holmes were rated along with the best of those of the California young 
people. Seven of the California children (all girls) and twenty-five of twenty- 
eight great writers had, as children, produced highly superior work. The scale 
itself is presented with sample passages and the ratings given them, and it is fol- 
lowed by case studies of the seven girls and of the ten great writers whose early 
lives had not been included in Volume II. No other characteristic of these young 
writers could be said to predict ability to write, actual accomplishment in writ- 
ing being the only reliable predictive measure. 

It is suggested that another survey be made ten years hence. Much might be 
learned from a survey once every ten years during the lifetimes of these Cali- 
fornia children whose ‘“‘promise of youth” is now so thoroughly on record. We 
need to know what portion of it will be fulfilled and how much more nearly it 
might have been fulfilled under wiser treatment in home and school. 

MARGARET COBB 
PsycHOo-EDUCATIONAL CLINIC 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The intelligence of orphans.—Any evidence that aids in clarifying controver- 
sial issues is eagerly received. The relative influences of heredity and environ- 
ment upon mental traits is a controversy frequently viewed through investiga- 
tions of siblings, twins, and orphans. While the evidence derived from many of 
these studies is clear cut, the interpretations given by students of the problem 
vary. A recent study of orphans by Robert A. Davis" confirms the findings of 


t Robert A. Davis, Mentality of Orphans. Boston: Richard G. Badger, Publisher, 
1930. Pp. 182. 
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earlier investigations, and the author’s interpretations agree with those of per- 
sons who claim that heredity rather than environment is the cause of an indi- 
vidual’s intellectual status. 

In the Preface the author states that the study “‘attempts to arrive at a tenta- 
tive conclusion as to the mental status of orphanage children and to determine 
some of the factors which influence that status” (p. 8). The Dearborn Group 
Intelligence Tests and the Haggerty Intelligence Examination were given to 
1,051 children in six orphanages that maintained their own school systems in 
central Texas. For comparative purposes the same examinations were given to 
504 children in four different public schools. The results of both tests agree in 
showing that orphanage children are a select group. In summarizing, the author 
writes the following. 

The median intelligence quotient is about 85, which, according to the classification 
of intelligence quotients, is at the level of ‘‘dull.’”’ The results further show that over 60 
per cent of orphanage children are below the ‘‘normal level” of intelligence and that 35 
per cent are below the level of ‘‘dull.’”” When orphan children are compared with unse- 
lected public-school children of the same grade and in the same state, a marked discrep- 
ancy appears. The average orphan is about one and one-half years mentally below the 
average public-school child in the same grade. These differences are more significant 
when the chronological ages of the two groups are considered. The average intelligence 
quotient of public-school children is 97 as compared with 85 for orphan children. No 
appreciable differences appear between the sexes in the orphanage group [pp. 160-61]. 


The analysis of the age-grade comparisons reveals that the orphans, as a 
group, “‘were invariably over-age chronologically; retarded pedagogically; and 
mentally accelerated, or too far advanced for their mental ability” (p. 168). 
When orphanage siblings are paired, the coefficients of correlation between the 
scores on the intelligence tests are .40 and .41. Corresponding coefficients for 
public-school siblings are .52 and .43. Random pairing of unrelated children 
gave coefficients that were approximately zero. Evidence is further presented 
to show that siblings who were in the same orphanage for seven to nine years 
do not resemble each other more than do those who have been there less than 
one to three years. The resemblances of orphanage siblings are ascribed to he- 
redity rather than to environmental conditions. 

Under the chapter heading “Suggested Measures of Reform” the author 
recommends that feeble-minded orphans should be placed in special institutions 
more frequently than in the past. He also suggests that the classroom organ- 
ization within the orphanages should make more adequate provision for indi- 
vidual differences and that the type of training provided should be more adapted 
to the probable vocational careers of the children. 

While the entire study is straightforward, its value would have been greatly 
enhanced if achievement examinations had been added to the testing program. 
With such tests it would not have been necessary to base the suggested remedial 
measures relative to school organization wholly on age-grade tables, teachers’ 
estimates, intelligence tests, and the records of pedagogical ages. Furthermore, 
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the omission of A. H. Wingfield and Peter Sandiford’s study, ‘“Twins and Or- 
phans” (Journal of Educational Psychology, September, 1928), from the review 
of the literature is a glaring oversight. The figures in the tables of the first five 
chapters are so small and blurred as to be practically illegible. This defect is 
remedied in the last three chapters. 

On the whole, it may be said that, while the study affords no surprising mate- 
rial, it offers corroborative evidence of what has been known concerning the 
mentality of orphans. 


ALvIn C. EuRICH 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Current interpretations of learning and their applications —Modern psychology 
has developed so many ramifications that the casual reader is likely to overlook 
certain problems that have been, and always will be, basic to the field of educa- 
tion. One of these basic problems is the problem of learning. In spite of the 
great emphasis on research in techniques of testing and in the problem of in- 
dividual differences, substantial gains have been made in the investigation of 
learning. The appearance of a book: which interprets and applies to educational 
problems the essence of our knowledge of learning as modified by recent investi- 
gations is therefore a matter of interest. 

The book under consideration is presented in two parts. Part One deals with 
interpretations, while Part Two discusses applications. A more detailed idea of 
the content may be secured by listing the topics contained in the titles of the 
chapters. Part One contains the following chapter headings: ‘Literary and 
Other Non-scientific Sources of Information,” ‘The Nature of Ability,” “The 
Learning That Is Growth,” “Development through Conditioning,” ‘“Condi- 
tioned Responses in Adaptation to New Situations and in Perception,’’ ““Conse- 
quences of Recurrence and Combinations of Situations,’ “Serial Response,” 
“Individuality,” and “Elimination of Responses.” Part Two applies the preced- 
ing discussions to the following topics: “(Habit Formation and Hygiene” and 
“Factors of Economy in Learning and Retention.” The final chapter is entitled 
“Résumé and Conclusions.” A bibliography and an index are included. 

In examining the book the reader is aware of extreme condensation. The 
book contains only 174 short pages. Topics which in other treatises occupy 
several chapters or entire volumes are treated here in a few paragraphs. The 
Bibliography is highly selective. A comprehensive list of original sources on the 
problem of learning would run into hundreds of items, while the Bibliography 
in this book contains only sixty-two items. These comments are intended not 
as an evaluation but as a description of the type of presentation. Such a con- 
densation as the book presents has both limitations and advantages. The limi- 
tations are obvious; the advantages require more comment. In the first place, 
the authors give the reader the benefit of their perspective. In the second place, 

* Raymond O. Filter and Omar C. Held, The Growth of Ability. Baltimore: Warwick 
& York, Inc., 1930. Pp. viiit+-174. $2.28. 
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their superior knowledge of the field provides an important economy for the 
reader by allowing him to give particular attention to the significant material 
which they select and to neglect the less important material which they reject. 
In the third place, the authors leave something to the initiative of the reader—a 
procedure which is not only flattering but also stimulating. The practical result 
of these advantages is that the person who reads this book will probably want 
to read further concerning the problems of learning and that, in doing so, he will 
read with considerable orientation and background. 

The reviewer must confess to considerable difficulty in becoming accustomed 
to the style of the authors. The sentences are often unnecessarily involved and 
are frequently complicated by digressions that contribute little to the main 
thought of the discussion. Without going further into detail, the reviewer appre- 
ciates the attempt of the authors to relieve the depressing dullness that pervades 
the usual treatises in general psychology and educational psychology, not to 
mention the field of general education. In all fairness it should be said that the 
somewhat complicated style of the authors is, in the modest opinion of the re- 
viewer, much to be preferred to that met with in many textbooks and other 
treatises. Nevertheless, the reviewer is of the opinion that the authors tax the 
toleration of the reader unnecessarily by striving for an effect that, unfortu- 
nately, is not always achieved. 

This comment on the style of the book should not be interpreted as a detrac- 
tion from its essential value. The book constitutes a valuable summary volume 
for educators and psychologists who desire a condensed and somewhat discrim- 
inating approach to current interpretations in the field of learning. For example, 
if he has only a faint idea of the theories of Gestalt and redintegration as they 
apply to learning, he will find much helpful information about them in this 
presentation. The book therefore provides a distinct service to anyone inter- 
ested in the field who has neither the time to assemble, nor the background to 
interpret, the wide range of experimental and theoretical literature on the prob- 
lem of learning that is now available. 

Howarp Y. McCiusky 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Readings in educational psychology.—Two techniques of educational investi- 
gation have of late influenced materially the organization of textbooks. (1) 
The case method has been borrowed from medicine and law and applied in 
education to problems of abnormality, brightness, dullness, adjustment, adoles- 
cence, problem children, special talents and defects, physical and mental growth, 
etc. Textbook writers have recognized the practical value of such concrete 
materials and have prepared numerous books made up of cases or problem sit- 
uations similar to the case books in medicine and law. (2) The method of analy- 
sis (activity, job, social need or usage, books, courses of study, difficulties, etc.) 
has been borrowed from the industrial world to aid in determining what activities 
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may most profitably be emphasized in the school. Textbook writers also have 
used this approach in the organization of teaching materials. 

A new book of readings in educational psychology is, at least indirectly, 
based on these two methods of selection and organization of subject matter. 
Undoubtedly, the authors analyzed carefully the available books in the field 
in determining what topics and selections to include in their own organization; 
the 389 readings, together with the suggested problems and exercises, may be 
considered as providing concrete teaching materials and an analytical point of 
view such as is developed by the case books of law and medicine. Since the 
readings are more numerous than in most compilations, a rather well organized, 
unified, and eclectic treatment is the result. The average length of the readings 
is approximately two pages; each of the twenty chapters has from fourteen to 
twenty-nine selections. The six parts of the book deal with the objectives of 
educational psychology, biological factors (nervous system and heredity), moti- 
vation (instincts, emotions, and higher intellectual responses), learning (sen- 
sorimotor, perceptual, associative, and ideational types, and principles of econ- 
omy in learning), individual differences (causes, intelligence, achievement, and 
school adjustments), and personality (mental growth, transfer of training, and 
integration). 

The book has indexes by both author and topic. As a comprehensive and 
unified organization of the materials of educational psychology, it has possi- 
bilities for use as a basal textbook in beginning classes and is intended particu- 
larly as a companion book of readings in connection with Monroe, DeVoss, and 
Reagan’s Educational Psychology. Advanced students should find the selections 
quoted from the works of numerous psychologists to be of real value for refer- 


ence purposes. 
one CarTER V. Goop 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


The theory and treatment of stammering.—A book? by C.S. Bluemel is designed 
primarily as a manual for the treatment of stammering. It describes the general 
method of treatment used by the author and elaborates detailed procedures 
adapted to children of different ages or to adults and to persons with different 
degrees of severity of affliction. The treatment, in general, is designed to give 
the speaker an opportunity to gain control over his thought processes, the theory 
being that obstruction of speech is due to obstruction of thought. Stammering 
is considered to be only one specialized example of a large class of disturbances 
in motor activities which arise in persons of neurotic temperament as a result of 
a variety of types of experience. The book should be useful to teachers and par- 
ents as well as to specialists in the treatment of disorders of speech. 

FRANK N. FREEMAN 

t Walter J. Gifford and Clyde P. Shorts, Problems in Educational Psychology. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1931. Pp. xiv-+728. $3.00. 

2C.S. Bluemel, Mental Aspects of Stammering. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 
1930. Pp. x+152. $2.50. 
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A guide for children’s librarians.—A recent book summarizes well much in- 
formation useful to prospective children’s librarians. It will be useful not only 
to the student in library school but to the untrained assistant as well. Such 
readers will learn from the book what contacts to make and how to make them, 
what policies to formulate and follow, what procedures and skills to learn, what 
sources to consult, and where to obtain them. Before such readers have turned 
many pages they will find themselves in a highly receptive and sympathetic 
mood. Their confidence will be won by the author’s familiarity with their prob- 
lems—a familiarity which derives from a wide range of experience. 

It is from this experience and from the practice of selected libraries that the 
author draws the content of her book. The sources are undoubtedly sufficient 
for the purpose, namely, to acquaint prospective children’s librarians with the 
best current practice. However, where the best practice leaves something to be 
desired, the deficiencies should perhaps be brought to the attention of library 
students more vividly. The chapters discussing problems of book selection imply 
such deficiencies most clearly. 

Recalling the work of Carleton Washburne and others to determine difficulty 
and age levels of books on a more reliable basis than that of personal opinion, the 
reader expects at this point to find some reference to these, or similar, researches. 
The writer does not mention them. Their techniques have yet to be adopted by 
the library world. If one reads on in the book in an effort to discover what li- 
brary methods are used in grading materials, one is disappointed. For, in the 
specimen analysis of a literary classic according to the outline (the only point- 
by-point analysis cited in the book), the discussion centering on the seventh sec- 
tion is a relative judgment which declares the edition in question to have been 
adapted and rearranged and the proper names simplified, the rearrangement 
having added “greatly to the attractiveness and readability of the book.” For 
whom the classic is suitable and at what stage in the development of children it 
is attractive are not brought out, although these are certainly questions to which 
this section of the outline is addressed. 

Again and again appear similarly vague criteria. In the discussion of nursery 
rhymes and nonsense verse, in the choice of history for juvenile enlightenment, 
in matters pertaining to printing, paper, binding, and illustrations, the reader is 
told that there are suitable books and unsuitable books; but the recognition of 
each apparently comes only with increased experience. No objective standards 
are supplied, and yet for at least some of these subjects we have very definite 
conclusions. Witness the work of Buckingham on size of type in this particular. 

The author recognizes the need for objective evidence. She occasionally cites 
studies which bear on children’s reading, and in her final chapter she mentions 
some eight library subjects and problems which invite research. ‘Until labora- 
tory techniques are brought to bear on the influence of the public library on 


* Effie L. Power, Library Service for Children. Chicago: American Library Associ- 
ation, 1930. Pp. xii+320. $2.75. 
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children’s reading interests and habits, there can be no secure judgment” (p. 
305). It is interesting to note that two of the subjects inviting research bear on 
the question of the ethical influence of books and of children’s reading interests— 
problems which had perhaps better be omitted from standards until evidence 
becomes available. 

If the value of the chapters on book selection is questioned, this criticism 
should not be applied to other features of the book. The children’s librarian will 
turn often to the bibliographies appended to each chapter and from them will 
receive valuable suggestions for rounding out her collections. She will probably 
be stimulated to greater zeal by the authors’ enthusiasm for her chosen work. 
Undoubtedly, she will find most helpful the collected information concerning 
library practices under varying conditions of resources, environment, and youth- 


ful patrons. 
HELEN L. BUTLER 


LinpsBtom HicH ScHOoL 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


The American school as a literary theme.—Stories and poems dealing with life 
at school bulk large in American literature. It is generally recognized, too, that 
this part of our literature is of great interest to the student of history. Exten- 
sive, familiar, and important as is the imaginative literature of the American 
school, it has remained for a recent book’ to present the first complete, scholarly 
account of it. Mr. Foster has made an exhaustive survey of American novels, 
early school readers, poems, gift annuals, almanacs, and magazines publishing 
fiction. In his book he traces the development in American imaginative litera- 
ture of themes relating to schools and shows how this development is connected 
with its backgrounds in English literature and in the history of American edu- 
cation. He does not attempt to study references to colleges. American litera- 
ture reflects many of the characteristics of American education and many of 
its larger movements. American faith in the efficacy of education, the enthusi- 
asm with which the early colonists attempted to thrust classical scholarship 
upon the Indians, and the disgust of Americans of the period of the Revolution 
with this attempt, the debate respecting the value of the classics, the rough 
discipline and play of frontier schools, the ubiquitous Yankee schoolmaster, the 
supervision of schools by committees, the growing interest in childhood, and 
many other topics familiar to students of education have been chosen as themes 
by poets and story-tellers. 

The book is interesting, accurate, and exhaustive. Mr. Foster has done his 
work well. Summaries and quotations not only serve to illustrate the discus- 
sion but supply material not readily accessible. The reviewer finds but a single 
inaccuracy: James Fenimore Cooper is said to have been “too much absorbed 

t Richard Allen Foster, The School in American Literature. University Research 
Monographs, Number 12. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1930. Pp. viii-++200. 
$2.60, 
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with other things to have concern for education” (p. 94). Satanstoe has a long 
account of the school life of its hero, and The Chainbearer has a brief but signifi- 
cant paragraph on education. Two omissions are to be regretted: The account 
of the frontier schoolmaster in Baynard Rush Hall’s The New Purchase and W. 
P. Strickland’s description, in The Pioneers of the West, of a frontier school- 
mistress might have been included in a book certain to remain authoritative. 

The School in American Literature will prove of value to students working 
in all fields of American history. 


C. F. ARRowoop 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


New materials in history for the intermediate and upper grades——The word 
“new” in this heading is used advisedly. The fact that a book has just come 
from the press is not a guarantee that the material it contains is new. Not all 
new books contain new materials: some do, others do not. Both types are in- 
cluded in the four books under review. 

Air Travel‘ is full of new material—new at least to the audience to which it 
is addressed. Part One is devoted to the beginnings of aviation; Part Two, to the 
new era in aviation; and Part Three, to model aircraft. The historical setting is 
interestingly presented in the first forty-five pages of the book. The bulk of the 
story is devoted to such aspects of aviation as transportation, exploration, and 
commerce. The material in Part Three is in no sense historical. It is intended 
as a guide in building and flying model aeroplanes. 

Some of the material in The New Pioneers? is new, and some is not. An abun- 
dance of excellent material about Edison and Roosevelt is now available for chil- 
dren in the intermediate grades. For this reason the material in this book about 
these two Americans cannot be spoken of as new except in the manner of presen- 
tation. Both teachers and pupils, however, will welcome the material about 
Goethals, Hoover, Ford, Byrd, and Burbank because it is both new and inter- 
esting. Goethals is presented as a master of men; Hoover, as the man of a great 
heart; Ford, as the apostle of work; Byrd, as the daring explorer; and Burbank, 
as the plant wizard. Fascinating presentations of the chief phases of the life and 
deeds of each of these individuals make up the bulk of this book. 

The two books by Chapman: are the second and third of a series, the first of 
which appeared in 1929 under the title Stories of the Ancient Peoples. The three 
books are especially intended for Grades IV, V, and VI. They treat history from 
early European beginnings down to 1763. Stories of Our European Forefathers 


t James E. Mooney, Air Travel. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930. Pp. 
XVi+312. $1.00. 


2 Mary H. Wade, The New Pioneers. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1930. Pp. 280. 
3a) Henry Smith Chapman, under the editorship of James Sullivan, Stories of Our 
European Forefathers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930. Pp. iv-+194. $0.84. 
b) Henry Smith Chapman, under the editorship of James Sullivan, The Story of the 
American Colonies. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930. Pp. vi+232. $0.92. 
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begins with the Dark Ages and ends with English explorations in the New 
World. The Story of the American Colonies is what its title implies. It begins 
with the planting of Virginia and ends with the fall of Quebec. After reading the 
last of the series as now published, the reader expects the history to be brought 
down to the present time although there is no announcement that other books 
are to follow. 

The material that Chapman presents in his two volumes is in no sense new. 
It has‘long existed for children of the intermediate-grade level. Even though 
the material is old, it certainly appears in these two books in an attractive form. 
The books are well illustrated, well presented, and well organized. Some of the 
material, however, might be questioned by the mature reader because of its un- 
authentic foundation. For example, on page 10 of The Story of the American 
Colonies is a picture of Pocahontas saving the life of John Smith. While the story 
illustrated by this striking picture is dramatic, there is some doubt in the minds 
of modern historians as to its historical accuracy. Mr. Chapman seems to prefer 
to remain in the house of the orthodox historians rather than to dwell among 
the destroyers of historical prevarications. 

R. M. Tryon 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY, 
AND PRACTICE 


Administration and Supervision of Business Education. Third Yearbook of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association. Philadelphia: Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association (Banks College), 1930. Pp. xviii+236. 

Annual Report of the General Education Board, 1929-1930. New York: General 
Education Board (61 Broadway), 1931. Pp. xvi+76. 

BAGLEy, WiLt1AM C. Education, Crime, and Social Progress. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1931. Pp. xvit+150. $1.20. 

BOLTON, FREDERICK ELMER. Adolescent Education. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1931. Pp. xvi+506. $3.00. 

Bucuuot1z, H. E. Fads and Fallacies in Present-Day Education. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xiv-+200. $1.50. 

CALDWELL, Otis W., SKINNER, CHARLES Epwarp, and TIETz, J. WINFIELD. 
Biological Foundations of Education. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1931. Pp. viiit534. 
$2.72. 

CoLuincs, ELLswortu. Progressive Teaching in Secondary Schools. Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1931. Pp. xvit+-528. 

Epy, Freperick. Early Protestant Educators: The Educational Writings of 
Martin Luther, John Calvin, and Other Leaders of Protestant Thought. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1931. Pp. xiv+312. 
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ENGELHARDT, FRED. Public School Organization and Administration. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1931. Pp. xvi+596. $3.60. 

The Evaluation of Supervision. Fourth Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction of the National Education Association. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. viii+-182. 

Gates, ARTHUR I. Interest and Ability in Reading. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1930. Pp. xii+264. $1.50. 

Gates, ARTHURI. Reading for Public School Administrators. New York: ieee 
ers College, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. vi+126. 

Harrow Lectures on Education: Being a Series of Addresses Delivered at the 
First Junior Public School Masters’ Conference at Harrow School in January, 
1930. Edited by T. F. Coade. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xviii+ 
230. $3.50. 

Kopp, Witt1am J. The Relative Merits of Three Methods of Teaching General 
Science in the High School. Chicago: Central Association of the Science and . 
Mathematics Teachers, Inc. (7633 Calumet Avenue), 1930. Pp. x+82. 

Koos, Leonarp V. Private and Public Secondary Education: A Comparative 
Study. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. viiit+-228. $2.50. 

Mathematics in Modern Life. Sixth Yearbook of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1931. Pp. x+1096. 

Morrison, Henry C. The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931 (revised). Pp. x +688. $4.00. 

Practices of American Universities in Granting Higher Degrees in Education: A 
Series of Official Statements Collected and Edited with the Authorization of 
the Executive Committee of the Society. Yearbook XIX of the National So- 
ciety of College Teachers of Education. Edited by Frank N. Freeman. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. viiit+188. $1.50. 

PucKETT, Roswett C. Making a High School Schedule of Recitations. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1931. Pp. xii+164. $1.80. 

WELTZIN, J. FrepERIcK. The Legal Authority of the American Public School as 
Developed by a Study of Liability to Damages. University of North Dakota 
School of Education Bulletin No. 7. Grand Forks, North Dakota: Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, 1930. Pp. xii+-240. $1.00. 

Wueat, Harry Grove. The Psychology of the Elementary School. Newark, New 
Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1931. Pp. viiit+440. $2.00. 


BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


CuasE, Lenox E. Problem Studies in Economic Geography. New York: Pren- 


tice-Hall, Inc., 1930. Pp. x+120. $0.06. 
CorkE, HELEN. A Book of Ancient Peoples. New York: Oxford University 


Press, 1931. Pp. viii+248. $0.95. 
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Course of Study in Safety Education for Elementary Grades. Baltimore: Depart- 
ment of Education, 1931. Pp. 134. 

DEMING, THERESE O. The Indians in Winter Camp: A Story of Indian Life. 
Chicago: Laidlaw Bros., 1931. Pp. 126. 

ENGELHARDT, FRED, and Epwarps, Mary L. Mathematics: Seventh School 
Year, pp. xvi+232; Eighth School Year, pp. xii+-274; Ninth School Year, 
Algebra, pp. xii+418. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1931. 

GALLAGHER, Epwarp J. Vocational Guidance and Success. Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin: Bruce Publishing Co., 1931. Pp. xii+202. $1.20. 

HEPNER, WALTER R., and HEPNER, FRANCES K. Laboratory Textbook in Civics 
for the Junior High School Grades. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. 
Pp. 154. $0.76. 

HyDE, FLORENCE SLOWN, and SLown, RutH Ciara. Safety Programs and Ac- 
tivities for Elementary and Junior High Schools. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 
1931. Pp. xvi+266. $1.25. 

Jones, VERNON. What Would You Have Done? True Stories from Biography for 
Boys and Girls, pp. x+180; Character Education through Cases from Biogra- 
phy: A Manual for Teachers, To Accompany “What Would You Have Done?” 
PP. viii+-60, $0.28. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1931. 

RAMAKER, NELLIE D. Language Drill Pad: Number I, $0.36; Number II, $0.36; 
Number III, $0.36; Number IV, $0.36. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1930. 

Scumipt, ANNA M. Recctius, and Asuton, DuptEy. Characteristic Rhythms 
for Children. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1931. Pp. 46. $0.80. 

THORNDIKE, Epwarp L. A Teacher’s Word Book of the Twenty Thousand Words 
Found Most Frequently and Widely in General Reading for Children and Young 
People. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. viii+ 
182. 

TUTTLE, FLORENCE PIPER. Oral and Silent Reading Practices: A Teachers’ 
Guide To Accompany ‘“‘Our Book World” for Grades One, Two, and Three. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1931. Pp. viii+-246. 

TUTTLE, FLORENCE PrPeR. Our Book World: The Family Playhouse (A Pre- 
Primer), pp. 48, $0.24; Playing Days (A Primer), pp. vi+122, $0.64; Doing 
Days (A First Reader), pp. vi+154, $0.68; Real and Make-believe (A Second 
Reader), pp. vi+186, $0.72; In the Workshop (A Third Reader), pp. viii+- 
280, $0.80. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1931. 

WuitE, MarcareT L., and HANTHORN, ALICE. Teachers’ Manual for “Do and 
Learn Readers’? (Second and Third Years). Chicago: American Book Co., 
1930. Pp. 104. 

Waite, MarcaretT L., and HANTHORN, ALIcE. Workbook for “Boys and Girls at 
School” (A First Primer), pp. 64; Workbook for “Stories of Animals and 
Other Stories’? (Second Reader), pp. 80; Workbook for “Interesting Things To 
Know” (Third Reader), pp. 80; Word and Phrase Cards To Accompany “Do 
and Learn Readers” (Second and Third Years). Chicago: American Book 
Co., 1931. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Annotated Index of Theses and Dissertations in Education. Compiled by Freder- 
ick J. Weersing and Benjamin R. Haynes. Los Angeles, California: Alpha 
Epsilon Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, School of Education, University. of 
Southern California, 1931. Pp. 92. 

BERNREUTER, ROBERT G. The Personality Inventory. Stanford University, 
California: Stanford University Press, 1931. 

The Curriculum. Review of Educational Research, Volume I, Number 1. Wash- 
ington: American Educational Research Association of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1931. Pp. 64. 

DEBusk, BuRCHARD WoopsoN, and LEIGHTON, RALPH WALDO. A Study of Pu- 
pil Achievement and Attendant Problems. University of Oregon Publication, 
Education Series, Vol. II, No. 6. Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon 
Press, 1931. Pp. 161-200. 

HvuFFAKER, C. L. Teacher Supply and Demand in Oregon. University of Oregon 
Publication, Education Series, Vol. II, No. 5. Eugene, Oregon: University of 
Oregon Press, 1931. Pp. 99-156. 

Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Bulletin No. 33, 1930—School Building Survey and Program for Warwick, 
Rhode Island: A Study of a Town in the Path of an Expanding Metro- 
politan Area, by Alice Barrows. 

Bulletin No. 1, 1931—Educational Directory, 1931: Part I, Institutions of 
Higher Education; Part II, Elementary and Secondary School Systems. 

Pamphlet No. 14, 1930—Statistics of the Negro Race, 1927-28 by David T. 
Blose. 

Twelfth Annual Report of the Commonwealth Fund for the Year Ending September 
30, 1930. New York: Commonwealth Fund (41 East Fifty-seventh Street), 
1931. Pp. 86. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Pear, T.H. The Art of Study. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1931. Pp. 
x+118. $1.50. 

THWING, CHARLES FRANKLIN. American Society: Interpretations of Education- 
al and Other Forces. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. x+-272. $2.25. 





